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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
amet h 
HE week has been marked by a shower of falsehoods from 
Pekin so heavy and persistent that outside Great Britain 
even important persons doubt whether the Ambassadors are 
dead. An undated note in cipher from Mr. Conger, the 
American Minister, begging for aid, has been forwarded by 
the Chinese to Washington, and has convinced the Foreign 
Office there that the Ambassadors are alive. It is, of course, 
only an intercepted note, and proves that when it was written, 
that is, just before the final attack, the American Minister 
was nearly in despair. The rulers in Pekin at the same 
time have telegraphed to all their Ambassadors assurances 
that the Legations are safe, and “under the protection 
of the Government,’ and the Ambassadors repeat the 
assurances with the endorsement that they believe them. 
Similar assurances are uttered by the Southern Viceroys, 
and by Li Hung Chang at Shanghai, all adding that 
as the Ambassadors are alive there is no need to march 
on Pekin! Meanwhile, no particle of confirmatory evidence 
is produced, no letter, no Minister, while a native employé 
who was interpreter in the British Legation, but escaped to 
Newchang, told a correspondent of the Dazly Mail that when 
be fled the majority of the Europeans, including Sir Robert 
Hart, were dead, and “the condition of the living was 
hopeless.” 








The object of the lying is to gain time by exciting a fear 
that if the Allies advance on Pekin the Europeans will be 
put to death. Time is wanted, as we have explained else- 
where, in order to make an attempt to divide the Courts, 
whom it is supposed in Pekin the massacre may unite, and to 
complete the preparations for the transfer of ‘the Throne” 
—that is, the Emperor and the Empress with their courtiers 
—from Pekin to Segan, the great and inaccessible city among 
the mountains of Shensi, seven hundred miles west from the 
coast. In a highly important circular prepared. by the 
Governor of Shantung, and transmitted to the Daily Telegraph 
on Jaly 24th, this purpose is openly avowed, Segan or Sian 
being named as the new capital, and the troops of the 
Viceroys being ordered to form a rearguard for the Empress 
when she quits Pekin. In the event of such flight, says the 
circular, “a general war is inevitable,” a2 remark repeated in 
an Imperial decree issued on July 23rd, which informs the 
Viceroys that as China has lost Tientsin and is preparing to 
defend Pekin, “no peace can be obtained without going 
through a war.” The Cuinese, in fact, who despise Europeans 
as brutally dense, have made a great effort to hoodwink them, 
but knowing of the massacre, doubt their success. and when 


al — 


their semi-divine Court is once safe in Segan, are ready for a 
desperate war. 


The Powers have evidently decided that, massacre or no 
massacre, there shall be a march to Pekin, and being urged 
by Americans, who half believe that their Minister may be 
rescued, they are said to have decided that it shall commence 
ou July 30th or August Ist. No generalissimo has, however, 
been appointed, though there is a rumour that it may be the 
Russian War Minister, General Kurapotkin, who, we recol- 
lect, “can always get along with Englishmen.” The use of 
seven languages hampers preparations, ‘and as yet the 
accounts of transport are most unsatisfactory. There is too 
much reliance on the Peiho, which will be blocked or its 
waters let off, and the collection of animals does not advance 
rapidly. The number of men engaged will probably exceed 
sixty thousand, but of these nearly half must be left in 
garrison at Taku, Tientsin, Langfang, and other places 
on the route, and the proportion of cavalry is still deficient. 
Of artillery there must be plenty, as most valuable pieces 
were captured in Tientsin, but the faster ammunition can 
be forwarded from Japan, Port Arthur, and Madras the 
better. There is sure not to be too much, and we doubt if 
the component divisions of the army can assist each other, 
each using weapons of different calibre. The idea that 
Pekin will not defend itself—which lies at the bottom of the 
absurd rumours that it has already been seized by Russians 
—is a mere illusion. 


There is no evidence as yet of divided counsels in the camp 
of the Allies, but the jealousies between the nationalities are 
paintully apparent. The Russians look askance at every 
proposal to ask more aid from the Japanese, while the 
Anglo-Chinese suspect everything that Russians do or leave 
undone. The governing Council of Admirals, for instance, 
has given the control of the railway from Taku to Pekin to 
the Russians, who have probably most engineers, and the 
English not only demur, but as the shareholders are in the 
main English, advise resistance. That is to say,a march of 
the Allies to Pekin is to commence with a battle among the 
Allies themselves. This is foolish. If we are to quarrel, let 
us quarrel after Pekin has been taken, not while we are on 
the road. Delay cannot injure us, whose strength is on the 
sea. There is, however, no need of quarrelling. Whatever 
we want in China, we do not want Pekin, and the notion 
thatif Russia reigns there for a time she will govern all 
China is the merest dream. We could wish her no worse 
luck than to try. She will find Manchuria a big morsel to 
swallow, and as to China, China would choke Europe, let 
alone St. Petersburg. 


We think, on the evidence, that the Chinese did carry 
Blagoveschensk, the great Russian station on the Amar, but 
that it was recovered by a most daring assault by troops 
under General Gribski, who holds the town, which, however, 
s still bombarded by the Chinese. Charbin, also, is hard 
pressed, as in the east are Mukden and Newchang, while 
everywhere. the Chinese threaten the stations along the 
railway line, and abandon the works half finished. It is 
evident, indeed, that the Russian garrisuns in Eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria, which bave recently been depleted 
to supply Port, Arthur, are insufficient for defence, and the 
Russians—who know that in the Tartar tribes they hold 
many wolves by the ears—are obviously alarmed. They can, 
of course, push up great forces from the west, but that 
operation takes much time, if only to collect transport, 
and they are accordingly sending reinforcements from Odessa 
as fast as they can get,steamers together. Even on this 
route they are pressed for time, for in four months more 





there will be ice in the Gulf of Pechili. and the steamer 
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proprietors make such charges that there was talk of “com- 
mandeering” all craft lying in Odessa. That will not be done, 
but the very rumour shows how seriously the upheaval of 
China has affected Russia as well as other Powers. She, in 
fact, has been the first to admit “a state of war” in Eastern 
Asia. 


The position in Central and Southern China has grown no 
better during the week. Shanghai has not been attacked, 
but receives daily streams of fugitives from little ports on 
the Yangtse. Its garrison is no stronger, and the town is 
said to be literally surrounded, though at some distance, by 
gathering bodies of soldiery and “ Boxers.” In Canton the 
people are “ growing insolent,” and the Viceroy, who is anti- 
foreign. is not only increasing his army and stopping the 
“Black Flags,” who were going north, but has issued a copy of 
a decree announcing that there will be war. Chinese gun- 
boats are swarming in the river, and the Governor objects to 
any measures of precaution. No massacre probably will be 
ordered either at Shanghai or Canton till a signal has been 
given from Pekin, but obviously everything is ready. In far 
Hainan matters have probably gone farther, for the Governor 
has stated publicly that he can protect foreigners no longer, 
and it is reported that the missionaries, their converts, and 
the few traders in the island have already been put to death. 
The task of protecting Europeans in Hainan falls, of course, 
to the French. 


There is still nothing decisive to chronicle from the seat ot 
war, but Lord Roberts is evidently now advancing from 
Pretoria upon Middelburg just as he advanced from Bloem- 
fontein on Pretoria. He is advancing, that is, with rapid 
strides along the Delagoa Bay Railway, and doubtless will 
not stop till he reaches Koomati Poort. Possibly he may be 
fighting a big battle while we are writing, but it is more 
probable that the Boers will do as they did in his previous 
advances, and always refuse a general action. Meantime 
Generals Hunter and Rundle are still trying to corner the 
Boer commandos in the district east and south of Bethlehem. 
The details of their movements are obscure, but we have 
no doubt they will in the end prove quite successful. We 
wish people would be a little less impatient about these last 
acts of the war. When they read in their history books: 
‘Minor operations lasted in the hilly districts for another 
month or two, but though very trying to the troops they do 
not deserve to be chronicled in detail,’ they do not say, 
‘ What a terrible position!’ or ‘How very serious a state of 
affairs!’ but simplyignore the statement and judge of the main 
event. They must remember that what we are now wit- 
nessing under the microscope is simply the reality behind 
that colourless and unimportant paragraph added to the 
history of every campaign not fought in a Delta. 





The debate on the Secondary Education Bill in the House of 
Lords oa Monday was very much of an academic discussion, 
since it is not proposed to carry the Bill this Session beyond the 
second reading stage. Lord Spencer, who was supported by 
Lord Kimberley and the Bishop of Hereford, found fault 
with the Bill on the grounds that it placed too much power 
in the bands of the Education Board without Parliamentary 
restriction, and that it was totally inadequate to the needs of 
the case. The Duke of Devonshire defended his measure, 
but without great enthusiasm. For ourselves, we think the 
scheme of local Educational Commitiees a sound one, for it 
provides for a supervision of existing endowments, and it 
enables use to be made, as the Duke pointed out, of the 
various denominational schools. But the objection of in- 
adequacy may be harder for its supporters to meet. 





On Monday the Volunteers Bill continued its stormy 
progress through Committee. Mr. Wyndbam succeeded, in 
spite of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s sudden conversion 
to the other side, in carrying Clause I, which contains the 
diplomatic amendment of “imminent national danger” for 
“invasion.” But the anxiety of the House to see the old 
basis of the Volunteers preserved compelled Mr. Wyndham 
to give an assurance that “the Volunteers would not be 
salled upon to take garrison duty simply to enable the 
Regulars to go on foreign expeditions.” Consequently, he 
proposed to amend Clause 2, which allows a Volunteer to sub- 
ject himself to a liability to be called out for actual military 





service at any time in certain specified places in Great 
Britain, by inserting the words “for coast protection,” 
With this reasonable amendment the Bill passed through 
Committee. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday a full-dregg 
debate on the war and the settlement took place over thg 
Colonial Estimates. The chief attack on the Government 
was made by Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
Sir Robert Reid. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, «after protesting 
against the doctrine, “Our country, right or wrong,” and 
denouncing the policy of the Prime Minister as “the policy 
of the freebooter, the filibuster, the burglar, and the ‘ Boxer,” 
declared that “never again in our time could England boast 
of herself as the friend of freedom, the protector of the weak, 
the guardian of the oppressed,”’—which was exactly what the 
majority of te population of the Transvaal would have gaiq 
of us if we had told the Outlanders that they must not look 
to us for help. Mr. Elliot, who followed Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
made a speech which we have no hesitation in saying was g 
model of what a speech in the House of Commons should be 
on a serious topic and a great occasion. We do not say thig 
because Mr. Elliot takes our view, for he does not in 
many instances, but because of its just, moderate, sad 
intensely patriotic tone. Mr. Elliot does not call men who 
differ from him as to our South African policy “ burglars” or 
“freebooters,” or say that they are bribed by capitalists, but 
argues the matter fairly. Mr. Elliot’s main point has our 
warmest sympathy. It is that the prime duty of the Govern. 
ment is “to build up in South Africa a free and self-govern. 
ing community.” We also agree with Mr. Elliot most heartily 
when he declares that to say that those who oppose annexation 
are enemies of their country is to talk nonsense. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was oratorically a masterpiece, and 
contained also much sound statesmanship, but we regret that 
he took so much trouble to score off his political opponents, 
No doubt the House of Commons loves to see man after man 
“ laidout” by the great Parliamentary “sparrer,” and no doubt 
also the temptation to indulge that assembly with the sport it 
enjoys so intensely is very great, but in a time like the present 
it is a thousand pities to make the pace too hot. ‘The case 
for the Government and its action in South Africa is far too 
strong and sound to be in any need of such “emphatic 
warrant.” When Mr. Chamberlain had done with his 
opponents and got to the facts, he was excellent. The 
policy of the Cabinet was not a vindictive policy. Revenge 
did not enter their minds. What they wanted was 
prevention. “ We do not want rebellion to be made so easy 
and so profitable that if any difficulty at any future time 
recurs, the same men may again go out in arms against us. 
What do we propose in the case of the men who have behaved 
as I have described? We do not propose to submit them to 
the death penalty or to imprison them ; we do not propose to 
even fine them, but we propose to disarm them politically for 
five years. That is the whole punishment.” Later Mr. 
Chamberlain made a statement which will in many quarters 
be regarded as far too optimistic, but which nevertheless we 
believe to be true,—namely, that the war will in the end 
tend, not to increase, but to decrease the misunderstandings 
of the two races, and that they will ultimately settle down in 
harmony. 


As to the future settlement Mr. Chamberlain was quite 
clear. There will be a period of military rule, then a Crown 
Colony organisation, and then, as soon as possible, self- 
government. We do not agree with those who think that 
there should be no Crown Colony period, but tbat the mili- 
tary Government should last till self-government can be 
established, for a military Government is too primitive and 
too much wanting in elasticity. What we are anxious aboutis 
that the Crown Colony period should not be unduly prolonged, 
and that our administrators should not, owing to the fear 
of taking responsibility, ignore the fact that self-government 
is the greatest of political anodynes. Nothing shows this 
better than what has happened at the Cape. It was not the 
fear of the soldiers, or even the sense of loyalty to the Crown, 
which in the last resort kept the Dutch in the Cape, except 
on the border, from rising, but the possession of Parliamentary 
self-government. However, we do not greatly fear that the 
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late Republics will be for an undaly long period deprived of 
aif-government. Very soon the British element in the 
onaneel will unanimously ask for the Natal Constitution, 


and when they do they will have it. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech was not impres- 
give. After chafing Mr. Chamberlain for trying to make 
party and electioneering capital out of the patriotism of the 
country, he announced that he would not vote either for or 
against the Motion,—z.e., to reduce the salary of the Colonial 
secretary. The temptation to take this course was naturally 
strong owing to the divisions in the Home-rule party, but we 
do not believe that it was really wise. The country, which 
does not understand the House of Commons etiquette 
about votes, would have shown much more respect for a 
clear decision by the Liberal leader for or against the 
policy of the Government. We cannot find space to 
notice Mr. Balfour’s speech or Mr. Courtney’s earnest oat- 
burst, except to note that if Mr. Kruger had acted on the 
principles it lays down there could have been no war. Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech, which was strongly opposed to the 
yiew of Mr. Courtney, deserves to be noted for its boldness 
and sincerity, and entire absence of any party finesse. “I 
have believed throughout that this country has been in the 
right, and that the war has been forced upon it.” At seven 
o'clock the Closure was moved and carried, and then the 
Motion for the reduction of the vote was rejected by a 
majority of 156 (208 to 52). The vote itself was next carried 
by 135 (176—41). The distinction between voting a reduction 
in a Minister’s salary and voting the salary itself is one not 
very clear to the ordinary man, but apparently considerable 
importance is attached to it in the House of Commons. 


The analysis of the debate shows in a most striking way 
the condition of the Liberal party. Though the official 
leader of the Opposition gave the order to his party to 
abstain from voting, only thirty-five Members obeyed, and 
followed him. On the other hand, forty Liberals, or five 
more than his own following, actually voted with the 
Government, and thirty-one, or only four less, voted against 
the Motion in regard to which their leader advised neutrality- 
We do not wish to exaggerate the significance of these facts, 
or to say that it shows that the Liberal party is “ smashed 
to atoms,” but the matter is certainly one of serious im- 
port, and we do not wonder that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman called bis lieutenants together in order to con- 
sider his and their position. It is said that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has agreed to give his party one more 
chance of following him—on the whole, we think that the wise 
and patriotic course, though it sounds somewhat Gilbertian— 
but considermg that men like Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, 
and Mr. Birrell were among those who so openly flouted his 
authority, the chances of his being able to hold on do not seem 
great. We note and approve the plea of the Zzmes that the 
men who directly supported the Government in their South 
African policy should, as far as possible, not be opposed at 
the next’ General Election. We believe that this is what 
Unionist electors would wish done. Whether the General 
Election will really come in October 1s still, we believe, un- 
decided. At least, Lord Salisbury declared on Thursday that 
he was quite uncertain as to the date. At the same time, all 
the tendencies seem that way, and not least the distraction in 
the Liberal ranks. Nothing will now settle their internal 
differences but an appeal to the country. 


The long debate on the Indian Budget on Thursday night 
was really a debate on the propriety of making a Famine 


grant to India out of the British Exchequer. Sir H. Fowler | 


and those who advocated this course did so avowedly in 
order that Indians might think Great Britain benevolent, 
which seems but a weak reason when the objections are so 
strong. These objections were stated both by Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Balfour, and amount in brief to this. If 
the Indian Government in any emergency can appeal to the 
British Treasary it will make no provision of its own, but 
will spend all that it receives. Every Anglo-Indian knows 
that this statement is unanswerably true, and it seems to us, 
as it seemed to the House, final. If, indeed, India were 
unable to help herself England must assist, but although 
famine has in two years cost £13,000,000, the Treasury is 
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not in straits, the surplus, apart from famine, being 
£3,000,000, and the “net Debt” being only £30,000,000 it can 
borrow almost as cheaply as the British Government. There 
is masculine sense in the refusal to do work which Indians 
are bound to do for themselves, but we do not doubt that on 
the Continent we shall be denounced as hard-hearted. We 
regret deeply to see that the monsoon has “ missed ” Guzerat, 
Rajpootana, and Kattiawar, and that the mortality in the 
first-named State, whose Sovereign is in London, will be un- 
precedentedly large. 


On Tuesday was published Colonel Willcocks’s very striking 
telegram to the Colonial Office describing his relief of 
Coomassie. The relief occurred on July 15th after a two 
days’ running fight, and Colonel Willcocks is now back again 
at the coast. The principal stand of the enemy was made at 
a place about one mile from Coomassie, where four stockades 
were held with the greatest determination, the position being 
“ perfectly selected and prepared on high land and completely 
hidden by almost impenetrable bush.” The final attack was 
made with the bayonet in the most gallant style—it “could 
not have been beaten in élan by any soldiers ”—and it was 
noted that the Yorubas, who formed the bulk of our force, 
behaved quite as well as the Haussas.—A very important fact, 
for it shows that we need not rely upon only one race for our 
West African Sepoys.—The relief came only just in time, as 
the garrison were almost exhausted, the native soldiers 
being almost too weak to stand. The condition of the 
ground round the fort, which was strewn with putrifying 
corpses, was terrible in the extreme. Colonel Willcocks is to 
be congratulated on a very gallant feat of arms, and one 
which could not have been accomplished had not he and the 
officers under him determined that, come what might, they 
would relieve Coomassie. But for this determination they 
could not have succeeded, for, from a strict military and 
technical point of view, the relief seemed impossible. A finer 
piece of work bas never been recorded, and but for South 
Africa and China the whole Empire would be ringing with it. 


The first meeting of the South African (Hospitals) Com- 
mission was held on Tuesday at Burlington House. Lord 
Justice Romer, who presided, made a statement as to the 
powers and intentions of the Commission. A certain amount 
of evidence is to be collected in England before the Commis- 
sioners leave for South Africa on August 4th, and any further 
evidence in England that may be necessary will be taken on 
their return. It is not proposed to examine witnesses on oath, 
but witnesses in Government offices are to be free from their 
obligation to keep silence on official matters. Witnesses who 
are deterred by personal reasons from giving evidence in public 
are to be heard in private, and to have their names kept secret. 
No compulsory or special powers have been conferred upon the 
Commission, but if this proves a hindrance, says Lord Justice 
Romer, “ we shall not hesitate to ask the Prime Minister to 
procure for us the necessary powers.” 





Affairs in the Balkans have again fallen into confusion. 
King Alexander of Servia has publicly announced his inten- 
tion of immediately marrying Madame Maschin, a lady 
formerly of his mother’s housetold, fifteen years older than 
himself, and a widow. The Ministry at once resigned, his 
father, the ex-King Milan, threw up his commissivu as 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Metropolitan begyed him on 
his knees to give up the intention. The King, however, is 
immovable, and as all classes of his subjects object to the 
marriage, his infatuation will probably cost him his throne. 
His chief defence, in fact, is the reluctance of Austria to see 
him succeeded by Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, who is the 
most formidable of the candidates, the other two being King 
Milan, to whom the Army still adheres, and Prince Kara- 
georgevitch, the regular Pretender, whose following is not 
large. It is not quite clear whether the marriage is to be 
morganatic or not, but it is probable that it is not, 
and that Madame Maschin is determined to be a Queen. 
A revolution in Servia would probably produce great results, 
for Austria would at once occupy the kingdom, and so 
compel Russia to seek compensation in Bulgaria. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 974. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE NEWS FROM CHINA. 


HE news from China is terrible. .As we read it, those 
who bear rule in Pekin—who are probably, but not 
quite certainly, the Empress-Regent and Prince Tuan— 
have become aware that they have committed an act 
which will draw down upon them the vengeance of all 
Europe, and have determined, if they cannot avert it by 
cunning, to make a desperate and protracted resistance. 
They still trust a little, with good reason from their 
experience of the past, in diplomacy, and are trying to 
bewjlder and divide the Powers by lying words. With 
this view they have addressed to every Power except 
Great Britain—which they believe to be paralysed by 
South Africa—what is really an offer of a separate 
alliance. They plead to Japan in the name of their 
common Mongol ancestry and their common danger from 
Europeans. They assure Russia that the Empire is willing 
to accept the general protection of St. Petersburg, and 
would prefer it to that of any other Power. They beseech 
the German Emperor to “take the lead” in all dealings 
with them, and thus, in fact, assume the protectorate of 
China. They implore America to ‘ mediate,” because, 
they say, she asks only for commercial intercourse. And 
they beseech France, as the friendliest of Powers, to 
“intervene” on their behalf, promising, if she will, to pro- 
duce M. Pichon. Their despatches have all been published, 
and Europe mocksat their “childishness,” but the “childish- 
ness” is that of born diplomatists. Each despatch is most 
cleverly addressed to the secret wish of its recipient, and 
the writers never dreamed of immediate publication. They 
thought each addressee would be pleased by the special 
position accorded to him, and would conceal their offer. 
Moreover, as it would be madness to offer such assurances 
just after a massacre of Ambassadors, they blankly deny 
that it has occurred, except in the case of Baron von 
Ketteler, who they assure his master was killed by rebels 
whom they will punish. If, however, their offers should 
have no effect, which they think possible, they are pre- 
pared to fight to the bitter end. Li Hung Chang, who 
knows the truth, and nearly let it out when he asked the 
Governor of Hong-kong whether the English would kiil 
him if the Ambassadors were dead, and who understands 
the policy of the Government of China, has practically 
stated what it is. If an army advances, he says, every 
European in Pekin will be slaughtered—the Court, that 
is, will give this as the reason for murders which have 
already occurred—but in no case will any concession be 
made. China, says Li Hung Chang in the blandest way, 
cannot pay another indemnity, and the people will not 
bear territorial cessions. What they will do is to 
promise the punishment of ‘the guilty ”—that is, any- 
body it is convenient to behead—and a future radical 
reform! The Court of Pekin will, in fact, concede 
nothing, but will fight while they can, and if they cannot 
arrest the avenging army, will transfer the capital, as we 
have explained in detail in another column, to Segan, 
which is utterly beyond the reach of the Allies. This re- 
moval is definitely stated in a circular to the Viceroys, 
drawn up by the Governor of Shautung, to be the object with 
which Europeans are to be temporarily protected. From 
thence, in perfect safety, the rulers of China will employ 
resources which seem to them limitless, and which very 
nearly are so, to make of China “a sealed book.” They 
would rather not leave Pekin, but they will do that or any 
other desperate act sooner than yield to further mandates 
from the detested European Pgwers. It is an astute 
policy, but it is also a tremendous one, and it may have a 
measure of success. 
We see reason to distrust both the unity and the pre- 


ih nae 
already stopped the second division of her Contingent, 
pretending to believe the assurances from the Palace 
Germany goes forward straight, but limits her effort 
to fifteen thousand men, of whom a large Proportion 
will be stopped to defend her settlement in Shantun 
which is in a peculiar degree an object of Chinese hos. 
tility. The French Government excessively dislikes the 
expenditure, the forcible extension of her colonial 
dominion, and the risk, which proved fatal to Jules Ferry 
Even the British Government is perplexed and anxious, 
determined to act, but worried to provide the troops, the 
British Army being occupied, and India remonstratiug 
against further depletion; while the American Govern. 
nent is obviously determined, even if it marches to Pekin 
to “keep out of European complications.” That is the 
motive which induces Washington to accept so readily the 
assurances of Mr. Conger’s safety. The hesitations are 
greatly increased by the difficulties arising from the com. 
posite character of the force, which were clearly shown in the 
operationsagainst Tientsin, when they found themselves up. 
able to act together from the impossibility of understanding 
each other’s requests. You cannot fight a successful 
battle through interpreters. The Europeans in Chinaare 
growing savage with impatience, the half-belief that some 
Ministers may still be alive distracts counsel, some of the 
Powers are for rushing and others for delay, and the end, 
we acutely fear, will be that the Army of Retribution will 
start for Pekin in the first week of August with insufficient 
numbers, inadequate supplies, and no authentic informa. 
tion at all as to the force they are to overcome. So brave 
are the Europeans and Japanese, and so great is the 
advantage their science gives them, that the army will 
probably cut its way through, and batter down any walls 
it may find defended ; but the insensate folly of allowing 
the sack of Tientsin will almost ensure a resistance of 
despair in the great city; and if it does not, what, with 
the Court hundreds of miles away, will have been 
achieved’ Absolutely nothing, except a kind of duellist’s 
“ satisfaction ” for an insult. 

But we shall be asked: ‘Admitting the accuracy of 
your too pessimist views—for Europe is always lucky— 
what alternatives do you suggest?’ There are none 
except to move a little more slowly, and see that the army 
of invasion is prepared to perform a difficult and not an 
easy task. It is the curse of the whole situation— 
the keynote of which, we repeat, is that China, goaded 
beyond endurance, has risen in mad fury against 
Europe—that it leaves so few alternatives. Whatever 
the consequences, it is simply impossible to put up 
with the murder of the Ambassadors. Honour, justice, 
expediency, all demand retribution, and no one has 
suggested an alternative method to the advance 
upon Pekin. The advance may be difficult, and 
useless in the end, but it must be made, or Europe must 
acknowledge that Asia, once excited, can insult her with 
impunity. Weadmit that as fully as the most ignorant 
of those who are crying out that Li Hung Chang should 
be held as a hostage, as if we ever executed hostages, or as 
if arrest were not precisely the thing the plotting 
Chinaman would like; but we want all Europe, and 
especially our own couutrymen, to understand that they 
have to exact the retribution from one of the mightiest of 
Empires, that they have been acting for years under an 
illusion, and that when Asia turns at bay her method of 
defence is always terrible. It took us three years and 
eighty thousand men to put down the Indian Mutiny, 
when half India was on our side, and China has infinitely 
greater resources in brave men, in munitions, and, as we 
greatly fear on the evidence, in leaders, than the Sepoy 
Army. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEBATE. 


E have nothing but praise for the courage of the 
men who, like Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Robert 





paredness of the Powers. They will, we presume, if only 
for the sake of honour, make an effort to reach Pekin, 
but they are troubled already about the greatness of the 
effort and of the expense. Japan hesitates to mobilise 
that second corps d’armée, and is inclined to watch 
events. Russia must defend her railway to the Far East 
and reconquer Manchuria, which will tax her finances to 
an inconvenient point. She is forwarding troops and 


Reid, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Bryce, 
took the unpopular side in the South African debuate. 
We think them utterly mistaken in argument, and we 
hold their practical proposals either mischievous or inept, 
but we repudiate most strongly the monstrous accusation 
that they are unpatriotic. We say now, as we said at the 
beginning of the war, that the attitude of the man who 





steamers in profusion, but they are to defend Newchang 
and Mukden rather than attack Pekin. Italy has 


conscientiously believes the nation to be in the wrong, 
and says so frankly and openly, is essentially the attitude 
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Ta lover of his country. The position of the Pro- 
Boers may be, and we think is, foolish and unprac- 
tical, but unpatriotic it is not. Even when its effects 
po most injurious abroad and in South Africa we 
are not in the least shaken in our belief, for far more 
injurious to the nation would be anything approach- 
jng the muzzling of free discussion or the intimidation 
of conscientious opinion. We would ask our readers not 
even to be affected by the violence and loss of self-control 
displayed by the leaders of the peace party. When Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson talks of the policy of the nation as that of 
«the freebooter, the filibuster, the burglar,and the ‘ Boxer,’” 
or when Sir Robert Reid insinuates, as he did ina 
revious debate, that the newspapers which do not agree 
with him are bought by capitalists, they are no doubt 
jpjuring their country by the introduction of the heat and 
passion which poison sound deliberation, but they are 
not in any true sense deserving of the charge of want of 
atriotism. They are, we believe, absolutely sincere, and 
though we must reject their bad advice and wild and 
confused proposals, we must avoid either im puting 
motives or calling unfair names. We must, that is, never 
forget that “unpatriotic” and “unwise” are not convertible 
rms. 

7 We have dealt elsewhere with the curious delusion that 
weare showing a criminal want of clemency because we pro- 
pose to punish what all States are obliged to hold to be a 
yery serious Offence by placing the offenders in the position 
which we asked President Kruger as a maximum demand 
to accord to men who had not been guilty of any offence. 
Tle would not let the Outlanders have the franchise after 
five years, and strangely enough Mr. Courtney and Sir 
Robert Reid and others in effect supported him in that 
refusal. Thus, even if we take an extreme view, and argue 
that all the Outlanders, owing to their support of the 
franchise agitation, and previously of the Reform move- 
ment, were constructive rebels, they would have been 
more harshly treated by President Kruger and his seven 
years’ franchise than we now propose to treat men who, 
having actually thrown off their allegiance to the 
British Empire, now claim readmittance as citizens. 
We do not, however, wish to argue the disfranchise- 
ment question here, but rather to point out what 
struck us most in the debate in regard to the case put 
forward by the opponents of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is their complete failure to realise that South 
Africa must be treated as a whole, and that quite half the 
white population is devoted to the British side, and most 
eager to resist and reject the claim to the racial supremacy 
of the Dutch. No one reading the speeches of those 
opposed to the war and ignorant of the facts would 
imagine that in Natal almost the whole of the white 
population is British in race and sympathy, that in the 
Transvaal before the virtual expulsion of the Outlanders 
the majority was pro-British, and that in the Cape half, 
or very nearly half,the white population has supported us in 
the war, and sent some twenty thousand soldiers to the 
front. The Opposition speeches deal with a purely ideal 
situation. They contemplate a country with a homo- 
geneous population overrun by a hostile army, as Alsace 
and Lorraine were overrun by the Germans, and then 
argue, and not unwisely perhaps from their premises, 
that the policy of annexation and of punishment is not 
fair or expedient. The existence of the British element 
is almost entirely ignored. Another vital point missed 
by the opponents of the war is the fact that it has been 
throughout essential for us to make upour minds whether we 
would or would not stand by our own peopie in South Africa, 
and that our determination to do so governed the whole 
course of events. Immediately the parole of the Reform 
leaders had lapsed and they were once more free to continue 
their agitation, they began a movement for the franchise 
which ended in the Petition. That Petition put the Home 
Government in a political dilemma. ‘ We have tried,’ said 
the Outlanders, ‘ to obtain the rights of self-government by 
our own action, and have failed. We now appeal to you to 
help us.” If the Home Government had merely said, 
‘We are sorry, but we can do nothing for you,’ there 
would, no doubt, have been no war, but by that answer 
Dutch supremacy throughout South Africa would have 
been secured, for the British subjects, thus repulsed, 
would certainly have made any terms they could with 
President Kruger. The Government did not, however, reject 
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the claim of the Outlanders, but realising that the moment 
for choice had come, began the effort to obtain the fran- 
chise which ended in war. It ended, no doubt, in war, 
not because the Government desired or meant war, but 
because President Kruger and his oligarchy also realised 
that they had a choice to make, the choice between sharing 
power with the British and possibly being some day 
swamped by a non-Boer population, and maintaining a 
Dutch ascendency in the Transvaal which should some day 
spread over the rest of South Africa. Of course it may 
be said that, knowing what the nature of the Dutch 
choice was sure to be, we caused the war by making the 
choice we did of standing by our own people in their 
demand for equal political rights. We admit it, but that 
does not alter our point that we had to make a choice 
between two policies. We hold that we chose the right 
one, as the alternative was the ultimate elimination of the 
British element in South Africa. Things cannot be and 
not be at the same time, and the petition put us to the 
ordeal of saying whether we meant or did not mean 
to stand by the British when they made their demands, 
demands which were per se reasonable and legitimate. 
Remember, when we say that the choice to stand by our 
own people was a right one, we do not mean that we 
should have stood by the British whatever they had asked. 
If they had asked for a racial ascendency for themselves, 
if they had asked to persecute the Dutch language and 
race, if they had asked to place themselves in the position 
of the Boers, and to put the Boers in their former 
place, then we should, of course, have refused to listen 
to them. As, however, they asked only for things con- 
sistent with, nay, vital to, the liberal principles upon 
which the British Empire is founded and maintained, we 
hold that we were nght. But it may be said that we 
ought never to have allowed ourselves to be placed in such 
a position that a body of Outlanders could be able to force 
our hands at their own will and pleasure. There we 
entirely agree. We have said on several occasions, and 
not merely six months ago but long before the war, that 
Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues made a terrible 
mistake at the time of the Raid in not then and there 
bringing up the whole question for solution. Immediately 
after the Raid had taken place and its true motive 
had become clear, the Government should have punished 
Mr. Rhodes before all South Africa by the forfeiture 
of the charter of his Company, and by depriving him 
of his fulcrum of power in South Africa. That done, 
they should have turned to President Kruger and told 
him that two wrongs did not make a right, that his oppres- 
sion of the Outlanders had given the occasion for the 
Raid and the justification for the Reform movement with 
which the Raid was connected, and that he must atonce grant 
a reasonable franchise and give to British subjects in the 
Transvaal the rights of self-government. President Kruger 
must then have made his choice between free institutions 
throughout South Africa and racial equality, or a Dutch 
ascendency. If war had resulted it would have been a 
less arduous war than now, for the Transvaal, though to 
some extent prepared, was not so rich or nearly so well 
armed as five years later. As it was, our Government had 
not the presence of mind to take this policy, and so placed 
themselves in a position in which at any moment the Out- 
landers could force their hands and put them, as the lawyers 
would say, “to their election.” We suppose that the Govern- 
ment did not like the idea of “collaring” Mr. Rhodes, for that 
was essential. They could not have hit President Kruger 
with their left hand unless they had first laid Mr. Rhodes 
and his Company low with the right. Of course, all sorts 
of elaborate reasons, foreign and domestic, can be sug- 
gested why they did not take this course, but we believe 
that the reason is really simple enough. They were afraid 
of what Mr. Rhodes might do at the Cape. His position, 
remember, had become immensely strong, largely owing to 
the unwise action of Lord Ripon while at the Colonial Office. 
The Home-rule Government during the two years previous 
to the Raid had let him “have his head” completely. 
They had made him a Privy Councillor, they had let him 
dictate the terms of the Matabele settlement, they had 
allowed him to choose his own Governor, and generally 
they had immensely added to his power and influence. 
In any case, the present Government had not the 
courage to go in for the policy of ‘“ Thorough” we 
have just set forth, and the result was that they 
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temporised and dealt strongly neither with Mr. Rhodes 
nor Mr. Kruger. They merely waited, hoping possibly 
that something would prevent their being vbliged to 
take up the cause of the Outlanders. The hope was, 
of course, vain, and as soon as the Reform leaders were 
free from their parole they did what they had every 
right to do from their point of view, and asked the 
Imperial Government ‘whether they meant or did not 
mean to come to their aid and secure them the rights 
of free men.’ There could, of course, be only one 
answer, and that answer was given. That the Govern- 
ment were put to this Imperial ordeal and had to choose 
seems never to be grasped by the Opposition, and they 
still talk as if the Government had stirred up the war. 
In our view, the only fault of the Government was 
that they did not put Mr. Kruger to his choice 
directly after the Raid, but waited till their own hands 
were forced. 





THE CHINESE PLAN. 


T is not difficult to discern the motives which have 
induced those who rule at Pekin to pour out a fresh 
torrent of exculpatory lies. Seeing the persistence with 
which the Allies pursued the attack on Tientsin, they 
thought that if it succeeded it would be followed by an 
immediate advance upon Pekin, and resolved to meet that 
attack in two ways,—namely, by a retreating battle, waged 
with the spade as much as the rifle, during which it is 
hoped the European army will suffer much from attrition, 
and by a transfer of the capital to the old seat of the central 
power, Singan, or more accurately Segan, or Sian, in Shensi, 
This city has been chosen, first, because as the oldest 
metropolis of the Empire, and the actual seat of govern- 
ment under four dynasties, a removal thither will give no 
shock to the prejudices of the people. The Chinese do not 
forget as we do, and to them Segan will seem a more 
natural residence for the Emperor than Pekin itself, 
which, after all, is to a race with whom time does not 
count a city of yesterday. It was selected because of its 
comparative nearness to the seats of Manchu power, a 
reason which since the advance cf Russia has died away, 
Secondly, Segan is ready for the reception of the most 
ceremonious and luxurious Court in Asia, The inmates 
of the Imperial Palace have lived a secluded life until the 
idea of change appals them as it appals nuns. The 
climate of Segan is said to be inviting, it is full of 
Imperial palaces, which have been carefully kept up, 
it is better supplied with provisions even than Pekin, 
and being a great centre of trade, it swarms with mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, artisans, and all the classes that 
help to ensure comfort and luxury to a_ wealthy 
Court. There are now more people in Segan than 
in Pekin, and they are more prosperous, while 
they are, it is believed, devoted to the dynasty, which in 
1868-70 saved them from the Mahommedan rebels who 
would have converted them by force. Thirdly, Segan 
occupies perhaps the very best strategical position in 
China. All the great roads converge on it—one 
in particular stretches straight to Pekin—and it has 
communication by water through the Hoangho and the 
creat canals with every portion of the Empire. It is pro- 
tected on three sides by mountains, and on the fourth by 
the river, and is well fortified after the ancient fashion, 
which the Chinese will soon learn to improve. They are 
master masons, if they are nothing else. It is, moreover, 
protected by its distance from everywhere. The maritime 
Powers could not attempt to march an army seven 
hundred and fifty miles through the very thick of China, 
while a few flat boats sunk in the reaches of the Hoancho 
would render access by water absolutely impossible. 
Russia cannot descend on Segan, even if she wished, 
without conquering all Mongolia first, and Jaying a rail- 
way through those vast deserts in the teeth of all the 
remaining Tartar tribes; and there is no other Power which 
could have even an interest in making the attempt. Japan, 
for example, is shunted by the removal into the far dis- 
tance, while if the Powers seize places on the coast they 
must hold them under a liability to attack from the 
interior by the great armies which the Chinese Emperor, 
once safe from menace in Segan, will have time as well as 
the means to levy and make strong. India might, no doubt, 
strike hard after she had occupied and digested Thibet, but 








iii 
that costly bit of Imperial work would take a generation, 
The Manchu dynasty, in fact, would for a time be jn. 
vulnerable, and if it could only find an able organiser— 
and it looks very much as if it had found one—might fo, 
a century bid defiance to any external pressure. [t hag 
been hard enough to coerce it at, Pekin, but at Segan the 
Ambassadors of Europe will be in the position of suitors 
in a law court without evidence or funds. The Manchy 
dynasty, in fact, in leaving Pekin bursts through the toils 
and whatever its future destiny, can no longer be compelled 
to cede provinces or concessions to European visitors 
under mere menace. Whatever Europe wants in future 
she must take with the strong hand, and at the risk of g 
most serious war. 


That the resolution to transfer the capital hag been 
taken we have no doubt, for it is mentioned in telegram 
after telegram by men who plainly do not recognise the 
importance of the news they send. Indeed, we think it 
probable that the resolve was the actual cause of the 
attack on the Legations, the Empress feeling humiliated 
by the decision, and grasping at the most striking 
revenge within her power. The transfer, however, will 
take time and elaborate p-eparations. There are thousands 
of attendants to be moved, masses of treasure, and valuable 
furniture without end, and this not only for the Emperor 
and Empress and their innumerable Court, but for all the 
great nobles who surround it, each of whom has a palace 
which must be stripped, and a movable fortune, and a 
retinue as large as that of a European King. With so 
vast a movement to be effected transport must be col- 
lected as for an army, and on the hypothesis of a speedy 
advance of the Europeans, every day’s delay became of 
importance and every agency which could cause delay a 
valuable help. It was clear to the Chinese mind that if 
the Powers thought their Ambassadors safe, they, or at 
allevents some of them, would be less energetic in pushing 
on, and they therefore poured out through a hundred 
channels, through their own agents abroad, through the 
Viceroys and the Taotais of the ports, through great 
Chinese merchants, and, we fancy, through every China. 
man in whom the English firms were supposed to con. 
fide, assurances that the Ambassadors were alive and 
under the protection of the Government. No proof 
whatever was offered. No letter from a Minister 
was suffered to get through, still less was any 
Minister escorted by cavalry to Tientsin. The Government 
relied exclusively upon words, upon a confusion of dates, 
upon incessant repetition of the same phrases all dictated 
by the same authority; but so vehemently were the 
assurances poured forth, so great is the effect of repetition 
from many quarters, that even the experienced began to 
doubt their own judgments, and half believed it possible 
that for some unimaginable reason the Government of 
China had not killed, but was only silencing, the repre- 
sentatives of Europe. The American Government actu- 
aily believed the assurances. The Russian Government, 
which also requires time, soothed popular impatience by 
publishing the messages. The Government of Italy 
halted its second division of troops “ because the news 
from Pekin was favourable.” Even the French Govern- 
ment, not usually very credulous, only asked for confirma- 
tion of the statements. Only the British Government 
stood firmly and stolidly on the ground of common- 
sense, and asked why, if its Minister was “alive and 
protected,” he was unable to open communications with 
his superiors. Meanwhile there is hesitation, discussion, 
halfheartedness, or still more careful preparation; and 
the Court of Pekin, which knows exactly whether the 
troops at Tientsin are moving or not, feverishly pushes 
on the arrangements which, if its inventions are dis- 
believed and its armies beaten, are to relieve the actors 
in the great tragedy from all fear of consequences. This, 
at least, is our belief as to what is occurring in Pekin. 
There may be delays, even when all is ready, for a 
dynasty does not fly readily from its capital; but unless 
Europe fails in its duty, and the march to Pekin is 
abandoned, a proclamation will be issued declaring that 
the dynasty erred in abandoning its ancient seat, that it 
had been resolved to repair the error, and that the 
Emperor, accompanied by all the representatives of 
Kiurope falsely said to have been murdered, would move 
in procession to Segan, henceforward to be known as 
whatever is Chinese for “the City of the Throne.” 
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CLEMENCY AND DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
HE way in which, owing toa variety of circumstances, 
the controversy over the proper method of treating 
the Cape rebels has been presented to the public is not a 
little misleading. Any one adopting a purely superficial 
view of the matter, and merely taking account of head- 
lines, would imagine that the dispute was one between 
clemency on the one side and drastic punishment on the 
other,—that the home authorities and Sir Alfred Milner 
were asking for the blood of the rebels, and for the full 
pound of flesh given by the law of all lands in the matter 
of treason and rebellion, while the Bond politicians were 
Jeading for clemency and amnesty, and for allowing the 
temptation under which the Cape Dutch in the frontier 
districts rebelled to be taken into account. As a matter 
of fact, it would be much nearer the truth to say that Sir 
Alfred Milner and the Colonial Secretary were proposing 
to act with clemency and moderation, and were abandon- 
ing any idea of asking for the pound of flesh, while the 
Bond were claiming that, save in the very extreme cases, 
men who had been in arms against the Empire should 
have a complete immunity for their acts. Mr. Chamber- 
lain in effect proposes that the majority of the rebels 
should be treated with great leniency, while the Bond 
leaders ask for what is in truth an act of indemnity for 
the bulk of the men who rose in arms against the State 
to which they owed allegiance. 


That we are not exaggerating when we say that the 
Colonial Office proposals are proposals for leniency and 
clemency, {et us consider what has been done, and what is 
proposed to be done, in regard to the men who voluntarily 
threw off their allegiance and joined the enemies of the 
Empire. To begin with, the penalty of death has not 
been inflicted in any case, not even on men taken red- 
handed in acts of high treason,—caught, that is, on British 
soil with arms in their hands, firing on the flag and taking 
the lives and destroying the property of loyal fellow- 
subjects. We do not, of course, object to this leniency. 
We think it, indeed, absolutely right and rejoice in it, but 
it is surely most misleading to ignore the fact and not to 
admit that it is an act of clemency. Next, let us consider 
what are the proposals made from the Colonial Office for 
dealing with the rebels,—and, remember, not rebels merely 
by repute, but rebels found to be so by a competent and 
wopartial Tribunal either after trial or on a plea of guilty. 
To begin with, the Secretary of State for the Colonies asks 
that means shall be found for dealing effectually with 
the first three of the six categories into which he divides 
the rebels. These are :—‘(1) The ringleaders and 
promoters; (2) those who have committed outrages 
or looted the property of their loyal fellow-subjects ; 
(5) those who have committed acts contrary to the 
usages of civilised warfare, such as abuse of the white 
flig, firing on hospitals, &v.” Men accused of these 
off-uces, and surely no one will say that these are 
light offences, ought, it is suggested, to be tried for high 
treason. But these are, of course, only a small number 
out of the total of rebels. In regard to the other 
categories, a much milder course is proposed. There are 
“(4) those who, though not guilty of either of those 
ofiences [v.e., those three mentioned above], have openly 
aud willingly waged war against her Majesty’s forces ; 
(5) those who confined themselves to aiding her Majesty’s 
enemies by giving information or furnishing provisions ; 
and (6) those who can _ satisfactorily prove that 
they acted under compulsion.” It is proposed that 
men who would come under the categories 4 and 5 
should be allowed to plead guilty, “and be thereupon 
either sentenced to a fine carrying with it disfranchise- 
ment, or released on recoguisances, to come up for judg- 
ment when called upon, this also to involve disfranchise- 
ment; while 6 might be subjected to distranchisement 
alone.” Now can it be truly said that these proposals are 
“barbarous,” or “ vindictive,” or “ harsh,” or‘‘ extreme”? ? 
In effect the only persons who will be seriously punished, 
aud they, we may be perfectly sure, not with death, will be 
the ringleaders, men who plotted and stirred up rebellion 
aud induced others to rebel, and those who committed 
acts of outrage and treachery of a kind denounced and 
abhorred by the universal consent of mankind. If men 
have committed these acts they will be puuished, bat if 
they have simply gone out and fought against the State 








to which they owed loyalty, and have done nothing of an 
essentially criminal kind, they will possibly be fined, 
but more likely will only be prevented from reclaim- 
ing the rights of citizenship, of which they deliberately 
divested themselves. They elected to take the Boer side, to 
proclaim themselves citizens of one or other of the Republics 
and to give up their British citizenship, and they will be 
taken at their word and not be allowed any longer to 
exercise the franchise and to profit by a position they 
have abused. We must confess that to us this seems a 
proposal not of tyranny but of clemency. Let those who 
feel doubtful on the question look at the matter from 
another standpoint. Let us assume that in the end the 
Boers had won, and that it was they, not we, who had to 
consider what should be done in the case of burghers of 
the Free State or the Transvaal who, in spite of their 
citizenship, welcomed the British forces with open hands, 
and joined those forces inarms. Suppose that in that case 
the Boers had said:—‘ We shall merely punish the men who 
plotted against us and procured others to rise, or who 
committed outrages on their loyal neighbours, or who 
acted with treachery in the field. These we shall be 
obliged to deal with sternly, but the rest of the men who 
proved disloyal, and who threw off their allegiance to the 
State that had protected them, we shall simply dis- 
franchise for five years. They chose to throw their 
citizenship away, and we cannot restore it at once and 
subject our loyal citizens to their votes.’ In that case, 
would not all impartial men have said that the Boers had 
acted with great clemency and leniency, and showed 
that they were neither vindictive nor oppressive? We 
believe that the whole civilised world would have rung with 
praises of their clemency, and with admiration for the 
men who, having won in the field, might have taken their 
pound of flesh, but who refused to exact it. But if that 
is so, why should we be refused the name of clemency 
and moderation when we propose to do the same thing ? 
By all means let the Cape loyalists and the British 
Empire through its representatives show clemency, for 
we are fully persuaded that no policy is wiser or better 
than clemency, but do not let us be frightened or misled 
by words, and because a policy of clemency is ticketed as 
“oppressive ” or “cruel” and so forth by ill-informed or 
excitable politicians, be deluded into thinking that the 
vituperative epithet represents a reality. The British 
Empire is not an Oriental tyrant who wipes out rebellion 
with blood. Itis merciful and clement, even though it can- 
not treat rebellion as if it were no offence. Like its great: 
daughter-State in America, it will be mercitul without 
being supine or indifferent. The United States after it 
had maintained the Union did not deluge the insurgent 
States with blood, but at the same time it did not at once 
restore to those who had forfeited their citizenship by 
rebellion the full rights of free men, and give the disloyal 
sway over the loyal. 

Before we leave the subject of the treatment of Cape 
rebels, we desire to say a word as to the accusation that 
has been made in regard to the disfranchisement pro- 
posals. Those who support them are accused of a policy 
of gerrymandering. Now we would ask our readers to 
remember that asimilar accusation was repeatedly brought 
against those who in former times pleaded for the 
disfranchisement of constituencies which had been proved 
guilty of wholesale corruption. ‘The reformers who urged 
that when constituencies or bodies of electors had proved 
themselves by corruption and treating and other electoral 
malpractices to be unfit to send representatives to govern 
the nation, they should be disfranchised, were accused by 
their political opponents of wanting to snatch an 
electoral advantage. Now, however, that public opinion 
is better educated on the question, we have come 
to realise that in extreme Cises a corrupt constituency 
should be disfranchised altogetivr, and that in less bad 
cases it is perfectly right that meu scheduled as guilty of 
corruption should be individually distranchised for a 
term of years. But if men may be disfranchised for 
treating, why not for treason? The accusation of 
gerrymandering and of base party tactics holds no more 
in one case than the other. Because, as a matter of fact, 


the reformers benefited in a party sense by the dis- 
franchisement of corrupt Tory boroughs, ought they 
to have ceased to demand that those boroughs should be 
disfranchised ? So because the loyalists will in @ party 
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sense benefit by the disfranchisement of the rebels, ought 
they to be described as gerrymandering intriguers because 
they desire that the rebels shall not be re-endowed with the 
votes which they abandoned when they threw off their 
British citizenship and joined the enemies of the State? 
The truth is disfranchisement is a perfectly just way of 
dealing with men who joined the enemy, and one which 
we must not be frightened out of by accusations levelled 
by those whose fierceness in the matter is mainly derived 
from an intense desire not to be deprived of the votes of 
the rebels. They did not, very likely, encourage the 
rebels in the use of their rifles on the side of the 
Boers, but they cannot part with their votes. Of course, 
party politicians being what they are, this clinging to the 
votes of the rebels is natural enough, but do not let us be 
deluded into thinking that we are not showing clemency 
unless we say in effect to the rebels, ‘ You tried in the 
winter with your rifles to get the British element out of 
South Africa, now have a try with your votes.’ 





THE THREATENED GREAT EASTERN STRIKE. 


E can hardly do wrong in taking Lord Claud 
Hamilton’s letter to the 77mes as evidence on those 
points on which it makes, or seems to make, against the 
Company of which he is chairman. At the outset, how- 
ever, we must say that the general tone of the letter is in 
happy contrast to that of many similardocuments. Lord 
Claud Hamilton shows no desire to overstate his case, 
and his charge against the servants of the Company, who 
are understood to be meditating a strike, resolves itself 
into this,—that they are disposed to consult their own 
interests before those of the public. In this respect they 
are not very unlike Boards of Directors. 

In April last the general manager of the Great Eastern 
Railway received a letter from a signalman informing 
him that delegates had been elected by the several classes 
in the Company’s service to lay certain demands before 
the directors. Apparently the directors were of opinion 
that these delegates did not properly represent those 
whom they claimed as constituents. At least, this seems 
to lie at the bottom of their counter-proposal to add to 
the delegates “a certain number of their fellow- 
servants.” We cannot think that this was a wise 
step. It is quite possible that the method by which 
the delegates were chosen was not a_ satisfactory 
ove. Of that we know nothing, and Lord Claud 
Hamilton does not give us any information. But in that 
case it would have been better if the directors had 
suggested conditions to which the election must conform 
before the representative character of the delegates could 
be recognised. Instead of this they set up a scheme of 
their own. The names of the servants in each class were 
arranged in four classes according to seniority of service. 
Each class was then divided by four or eight, and “ the 
last man in each division was asked to attend with the 
delegates of his class.” Lord Claud Hamilton thinks 
that in this way ‘‘a thoroughly representative body was 
secured,” but it is not very clear what it represented. So 
far as we understand the scheme, its working was wholly 
accidental. The man whose name happened to come last 
in his division was taken as a representative of the rest 
equally with the man whom the rest had chosen as their 
delegate. We cannot feel much wonder, therefore, that 
when the day fixed for the first interview came, and 
the signalmen arrived at Liverpool Street, the elected 
delegates “refused to go into the board-room with 
their fellow-servants.” They regarded themselves as 
the chosen mouthpieces of the men, and they did 
not acknowledge any similar character in the others. 
The general manager, it is true, pointed out that there 
Was no assurance that the delegates represented the 
majority of the signalmen, and urged that the directors 
“could not allow two men to speak for the whole of that 
class.” It is quite possible that two delegates were not 
enough to secure an adequate expression of the signal- 
men’s minds, and it is equally possible that the machinery 
by which even these two had been chosen was faulty. 
But the way to remedy these defects was hardly to add 
to the delegates a number of men chosen by chance. The 
wiser course would have been to point out the reasons 
which prevented the directors from acknowledging the 
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signalmen an opportunity of making a better, or at all 
events a larger, choice. As it was, when the other 
classes came up to Liverpool Street, the same thin 
happened and no interview took place. On June 10th 
the directors were asked to receive the united body of 
delegates,—nineteen in number. This time the directors 
replied, reasonably enough, that if the representatives of 
no less than nine different trades attended in a body there 
could be no thorough discussion of the particular questiong 
raised by each trade. This would have been an excellent 
reason for insisting on the deputation being broken up 
into its component trades, but it was hardly a reasog 
for once more insisting that the delegates of each tradg 
should come before the Board with men chosen in another 
and wholly unrepresentative fashion. We say all this 
because it is well to point out that the original action of 
the directors was mistaken. Happily they have already 
realised this for themselves, and their latest offer seems to 
remove the initial difference between themselves and the 
men. 

At the bottom of all this lay the further grievance, 
from the directors’ point of view, that these delegates 
were all members of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. This Society has apparently been active ip 
organising the agitation among the Great Eastern 
Cowpany’s men, and it was only natural that the dele. 
gates should be chosen from among its members. On the 
other hand, the directors “are resolved” to deal on all 
occasions directly with their own men, and to decline to 
recognise any outside society. Whether they are wise in 
this determination is a point which only success or failure 
can settle. We can readily believe that the interveution 
of an outside society creates much unnecessary friction 
between the directors and the men, but, on the other 
hand, it is reasonable enough that railway servants should 
wish to be backed up in their quarrels with their par- 
ticular employers by a society which unites in itself all 
the discontented elements of many lines. 

The argument that the time has been badly chosen, 
inasmuch as a strike ought not to take place in the tear 
neighbourhood of a Bank-holiday, does not seem very 
forcible. It is quite possible, no doubt, that this circum. 
stance will go some way towards alienating public 
sympathy from the strikers. The public, especially the 
holiday public, are seldom well disposed to those who 
put them to inconvenience. We do not see, however, that 
railway servants are under any special obligation to 
respect the comfort of railway travellers. A strike is a 
battle, and the attacking force naturally chooses the 
moment when the conflict will inflict most loss on the other 
combatant, and so dispose him to make terms. Moreover, 
the alienation of public sympathy sounds a more for- 
midable consequence than it really is. The sympathy in 
question is very apt to evaporate in letters to the news- 
papers. And, after all, this is an argument which cuts both 
ways. If it is wrong in railway servants to threaten a 
strike which would disorganise the Bank-holiday traffic, 
it must be equally wrong in railway directors not to grant 
any terms asked of them rather than allow this dis- 
organisation to come about. We have no right to expect 
from one class more than from another an entire sub- 
ordination of their own interests to those of the public. 
All this, however, is but the fringe of the subject. The 
real issue is whether, as the Times correspondent puts it, 
“the movement is justified,” and this, again, is only 
another form of the inquiry—Is it likely to succeed ? 
The servants of the Great Eastern Railway have a right 
to ask any wages they think they can get. They will be 
well or ill advised in their demand according to the 
accuracy of their calculation of the Company’s resources. 
They now demand a general advance in wages to the 
amount of 5s. a week. Lord Claud Hamilton enumerates 
many considerations which, as he holds, justify the 
directors in rejecting this demand. The service, he says, 
is a very good service for the men; it gives them many 
advantages overand above their pay ; and that pay itself has 
in many cases been recently increased. The Company has 
now to meet greater expenses, especially for coal and 
materials, while its dividend has already fallen, and is 
likely to fall further still. But this reasoning is not cal- 
culated to touch the authors of a strike. They hold that 
their wages have been raised in the past because they 
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cession less than the cost of resistance. ‘ Now,’ 
they will probably say, ‘We are only adopting similar 
tactics in the belief that we shall obtain a similar result.’ 
Whether they are right in thus thinking is the question 
to which the test of experiment may have to be applied 
if the negotiations opened by Mr. E. T. Cook, the editor 
of the Daily News, should prove abortive. We trust, 
however, that those negotiations will not turn out to be 
unavailing, and that the wltima ratio of a strike will be 
avoided. The men must never forget that there must be 
a great loss to them even in the most successful strike. 


cost of con 








MR. TREVES ON GENTUS. 

T is well, perhaps, when addressing students to decry genius 

as opposed to patience and application, but it is surely 
going rather far to deny its existence altogether. If, however, 
Mr. Treves, the great surgeon, is not misreported, he did that 
on Thursday week in his lecture to medical students at the 
opening of the new club-rooms in the London Hospital. He 
js there reported to have said that “ genius, he took it, was 
some form of neurosis, an untabulated nervous disease. The 
few persons of genius he had known had been exceedingly 
impossible persons, and if there was one profession where 
genius was out of place it was the medical profession. The 
thing which in that stood above all else was hard work, and 
one very peculiar faculty, that of close observation.” Mr. 
Treves must have been unlucky in his friends, or is unfair to 
them. There have been many men of genius in his time, 
even in England, who, like Charles Darwin, Lord Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, and Walter Bagehot, so far from being 
“impossible,” or victims of neurosis, were exceptionally sane 
and competent to do the work Providence had given them to 
do. Darwin was the closest of observers, Lord Tennyson alone 
among poets made a fortune, Matthew Arnold was one 
of the ablest Inspectors of Schools, and Walter Bagehot 
successfully conducted three businesses at the same time. 
It is a pity, if truth is worth searching for at all, for a man 
so eminent as Mr. Treves to lend a great reputation to the 
diffusion of an utterly false idea. We entirely admit that a 
great many men who think themselves men of genius are 
deluded by a certain excitability of the nervous system, and 
that. many literary men of genius have displayed a tendency 
to nervous disease or even insanity; but there is surely, for 
all that, such a thing as genius,—that is, a variety of mental 
power which in those who possess it adds to their capacities 
some force which seems to other men, and indeed is, un- 
accountable, a “zigzag lightning of the brain which meaner 
men have not.” To deny that, or to class that force 
among nervous diseases, seems to us to deny the 
plainest facts of history, and to throw a new and 
needless obstacle in the way of the study of mental 
phenomena. Where is the evidence of neurosis, or even of the 
tendency to mania which Dryden saw in all “great wits,” in 
Shakespeare or Goethe, in Napoleon or Von Moltke, or 
Mendelssohn or Rembrandt? Saner men never lived, or men 
with quieter nerves. Granting, as we should readily do, the 
difficulty of defining genius as distinguished from ability, we 
should nevertheless affirm that on some men, never numerous, 
but still numerous enough not to be considered lusus nature, 
there has been bestowed a gift which lifts them altogether out 
of the common ruck, and makes them in some rare instances 
apparently independent of the application and experience so 
indispensable to their fellows. Was it experience that made 
Alexander the conqueror of Asia, or so impressive to all around 
him that for three generations the single road to greatness was 
some relation to birth, or intimacy, or comradeship with the son 
of Philip of Macedon, himself almost the only great man in the 
world’s history—indeed, if we except the younger Pitt, the only 
one—who had a great man for his father? Would Mr. Treves 
deny the existence of mental gifts as separate and as un- 
deniable as physical gifts like strength, or speed, or beauty ? 
If so, how does he account for the undisputed fact that there 
have been men in whom the power of discerning the relation 
ot numbers was so developed as to be completely beyond the 
experience, or even the comprehension, of the majority, men 
who could, so to speak, see the cube root of a great number of 
figures almost as rapidly as they were read out? That 
is not a lofty, still less a valuable, gift, but-still it is a 
gift, a separate power granted to a few, and not to he 





acquired by any effort, any more than the power of 
instantly discerning what a hostile general intends to do, 
or of writing down harmonies which steep the soul of the 
listener in pleasure. We may not understand the nature 
of the gift, and it is certain that the effort made through 
centuries to define it in any short formula has been a con- 
spicuous failure, but that does not alter the fact that such a 
gift has been given. To deny it is to say that any verse-maker 
may by taking thought make of himself a Dante, or any 
artist a Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Treves says that at all events 
in the medical profession genius is out of place. Well, he 
knows if anybody does; but would he deny that he had 
known in life of a man who in obscure cases possessed a 
faculty of diagnosis, a flash of insight into disease which 
seemed independent of experience, to be, in truth as patent in 
his first case as his last? Has there never been a surgeon 
with an ability for operations akin to that of the sculptor, 
and beyond anything which can be obtained by application or 
observation? That is matter of organisation? No doubt; 
but so is the faculty of the musician ; yet what musician ever 
doubted that to one or two of his profession there was given 
some inexplicable, or, as it were, divine, power of producing 
harmony not to be acquired even by musicians of capacity in 
a lifetime of effort? A gift is there, underived, unaccount- 
able, inexplicable by any theory of heredity, or any evidence 
of exertion, but still there, as a fact patent to all who can 
understand it. It is “a gift,’ as our fathers used to say, but 
the fact that saying it is a confession of ignorance as to its 
nature and source is no proof that the gift does not exist. 
There are physical gifts which no one disputes, like, for 
instance, eyes that unaided by any glass can separate Jupiter's 
moons, and why not mental gifts as separate and as indepen. 
dent of their possessor’s energies ? 

There is no use in the inquiry? There is use at some 
time or other in every truth, and there is perceptible use 
in this one, in that it widens our conception of the 
varieties of mental power, and so makes criticism at once 
more accurate, and the effort of imitation more fruitful. 
Scenery is not improved by taking the hilltops out of the 
horizon. To deny the existence of genius is to increase that 
commonness of life, that pulverising sense of equality among 
men which, because it is based on a falsity, is the first curse 
of all democracy, whether it be political or confined to the 
region of thought. There is no equality in men’s powers any 
more than in their height, and to say that industry and 
observation will make their possessor the equal of the man to 
whom genius has been given—we neither know, nor for the 
purpose of this argument do we care, what genius is—is just 
as unwise as to believe that a man can by taking thought add 
a cubit to his stature. Its general acceptance would destroy 
that capacity for admiration which is one great source of 
social coherence, and by reducing all men to a level make 
leadership indefinitely more difficult. Even in politics the 
belief in average men tends to lower the ideal, and with it the 
community, while in literature and art it is fatally destructive. 
If, in addition, we are to believe that men of genius are not 
only useless, but the victims of an “untabulated nervous 
disease,” we shall lower the whole conception of humanity, 
and in the end approach closely to the level of the Chinese, 
who choose their Mandarins on the very principles which Mr. 
Treves thinks will, if followed, produce good doctors. 





PROVERBS AS LITERATURE. 

F literature, as of government, it may be said that it is 
born, not made. This saying, so often quoted, must 

not, indeed, be taken literally. There are definite formative 
ucts achieved by which States grow, and to which their citizens 
rightly look back as towering landmarks. It is the same with 
literature. Here is a landmark called Homer, there another 
called Virgil. Italy has one known as Dante, England one 
called Shakespeare. In each case some particular construc- 
tive monument of genius was erected which had not existed 
before. But it did not originate de novo, it came into being 
from materials already there. Goethe said with truth of 
Burns that his poetry was the outcome of generations of 
Scottish ballad literature which welled up in his conscious- 
ness, and the elements of which were blended by his genius in 
a new form of art. This is more or less true of all literature, 
and therefore it may be said that mankind has created and 
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sustained literature, and has contributed more to its perpetua- 
tion and power than any one individual, however great. 

This consideration is once more suggested to the mind by 
an interesting “ Hand-Book of English Proverbs with their 
Equivalents in Italian ” by Professor G. Tricomi (Catania: 
Niecolo Giannotta), which takes as a motto a quatrain of 
which one line runs, “ And what are proverbs but the people’s 
voice?” The collection embraces nearly twelve hundred 
examples, Italian and English, in parallel columns. Several 
typographical English errors occur, but we must not be 
exacting. It is interesting to note and compare the modes of 
expression in the two languages. Sometimes one is the exact 
counterpart of the other, as in these instances: “ As you sow, 
so shall you reap” —Come farci cost avrai; “ All’s well that 
ends well ”—Tutto é bene che viesce bene; “ Christmas comes 
but once a year’’—Natale viene wna sola volta Vanno ; “ Cus- 
tom is second nature’—Consuctudine & una seconda natura. 
Tn other cases, however, the modes of expression are quite 
diverse, the English being in such cases the more terse and 
strenuous. Our proverb, “A cat may look at a King,” is 
in Italian Anche un cane guarda un vescovo—ie., a dog 
may look at a Bishop. ‘“ Well begun is half done” he- 
eomes Chi ben comincia & alla meta dell’ opra, or “ He who 
begins well is at the end of his work.” The very terse 
“ Porewarned is forearmed” is represented in Italian by 
Uomo avvisato, mezzo salvo. Uomo avvertito, mezzo munito,—* A 
man advised is half safe. A man warned is half secure.” 


Interesting, however, as is the comparison between the 
structural expression of Italian and English proverbs, our 
design is rather to suggest the importance of the proverb in 
the making of literature. For that the proverb is literature 
there can be no doubt. It is artistic in form, it is a concen- 
trated expression of worldly wisdom at least and very often of 
profound moral truth, it passes current everywhere, it formu- 
lates the universal ideas common to peasant and philosopher, 
it grows out of the general consciousness. Above all, it 
suggests to us that that which endures in human speech and 
writing is the happy phrase or sentence which aims not at 
preciseness of detail, but at precision in the utterance of feel- 
ing, knowledge, or experience. It is a noteworthy fact that in 
our own day, when that terse, epigrammatic style which was all 
but universal in the early world is no more, when German 
philosophers take a hundred pages to say what Aristotle 
said in three lines, many of the phrases which stick 
in our minds are not those laboriously polished by 
our leading writers, but rough sayings coined by rough 
people on Western prairies, or in mines, or on solitary hill- 
sides, who have scarcely ever opened a book in their lives. 
The proverb can never be the outcome of culture. The 
cultivated man is afraid of committing himself, his mind is 
as artificial as his surroundings, he knows so much to be said 
for or against any proposition, that he dare not come out with 
a simple native truth for fear it should be dissected by other 
cultivated people as a half-statement. Some modern writers, 
feeling themselves thus cramped, strive against the tendency 
to rob language of its primal freshness and crisp quality. 
Browning takes flying leaps from ledge to ledge of word and 
epigram, leaving to the mind of the reader the task of filling 
up the yawning gaps. Mr. Meredith has, in the same quest 
after a lost terseness, produced a strange language of his own 
which, if people would be candid, would be found to have 
pleased nobody. Carlyle had, on the other hand, the real 
trick. His words, like Luther's, were “ half-battles”; we can 
never forget his powerful phrasing, his biting epigram. 
But that was largely because Carlyle, like Burns, was the 
offspring of Scottish peasantry, and was in fact a peasant 
to the end of his days. He had the peasant’s primal 
contact with realities, and was never made artificial by 
culture, extensive as were his stores of knowledge. Of a 
very different person—Johnson—the same may be said, 
although what Carlyle gave us in books, Johnson has be- 
queathed to us in conversation. Perhaps the intimate con- 
versation among equals who have nothing to conceal pro- 
vides the best form of this terse, vigorous epigram or 
celebrated saying of which we are now treating. How satis- 
factory it is to “have one’s talk out” with those who are 
sufficiently sympathetic and nimble-witted to divine your 
essential meaning! And what a source of exasperation to 
give your best and find it misunderstood by some dull 


analysing pedant whose imagination is so ineffective that you 
“must speak by the card.” We complain of the average 
man, but there must after all be a good deal in him, o, he 
would never have melted down human language into pro. 
verbial philosophy. For the one thing needed both in the 
making and understanding of proverbs is the power to reaq 
between the lines and to make the imagination help out tha 
which is not stated in terms of mathematical accuracy, Py, 
verbs, like jokes, must not be explained ; you understand they 
at once or not at all. Their power is not quantitative, hy 
ethical, human, and qualitative. They sum up for us cep. 
turies of experience, but we must accept their meaning in 
large and fluid way. 


We have said that the proverbial part of the world’s litera. 
ture is an essential, and perhaps the chief, part of it which 
exercises real power. But it is significant that the consciously 
creating personalities in literature have appreciated fully the 
proverbial wisdom of their land or race. Perhaps there is no 
great author of whom this is more true than Cervantes, as 
there is no literature so full of proverbs as the Spanish. Ip 
Signor Tricomi’s little work many footnotes remind us how 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Tommaseo, and other Italian writers 
were familiar with and were indebted to this literature of the 
common people. Horace must have transmitted to us much 
of the quick, eager, brilliant talk he heard while wander. 
ing about the Forum; Juvenal certainly did, as Signor 
Tricomi’s notes show. Shakespeare’s mind was filled 
with proverbial philosophy which stood him in higher stead 
than the “little Latin and less Greek” acquired at Strat. 
ford Grammar School. Bacon is debtor to the proverb, and 
so is Bunyan. And snrely it was a happy inspiration 
to include the Proverbs in the sacred Canon, for how much 
more human and even helpful they make the Bible feel to 
many simple souls who cannot realise Ezekiel’s sublime vision 
or soar to the heights of the Proem of the Fourth Gospel! 
For the proverb, always profoundly moral, is never trans. 
cendental. Rooted in human experience among the tangled 
growth of mundane life, it keeps us close to the facts and 
simple duties of this world. It is shrewd, it is the embodi- 
ment of worldly wisdom, and sometimes even of calculated 
self-interest. But itis ethical, it is living, and it is human 
literature,—possibly the literature which will survive best. 





THE EFFECT OF THE HEAT-WAVE. 
YHE Daily Mail this week described a new and amusing 
scene now taking place daily in Hyde Park during the 
hot weather. Before the last carriage has left, taking 
its fair owners back to dress for dinner, thousands of small 
boys flock through the gates, hot, ragged, grubby, and 
emphatic, after grilling all the afternoon in the Board-schools 
of Chelsea or Paddington. Down they stream to the 
Serpentine, on the nortlern bank, and wait in lines and 
battalions, like the souls on the shores of the Styx, while the 
park-keeper plays Charon’s part to the extent of forbidding 
them to approach the longed-for bank till the appointed hour. 
They have tasted of the waters, for as soon as the crowds 
arrive at the lower end it is etiquette to take off your shoes 
and stroll leg-deep all along the margin to the bathing strand, 
and there to sit bare-legged, and with everything undone and 
ready to shuffle off instantly. Then, as the half-hour 
strikes, the bank becomes lined with pink instead of brown, and 
some four thousand hot and dirty discontented little boys are 
transformed into as many cool, clean, and happy ones, in the 
waters of the London lake. Only the babies are not per- 
mitted to enter them, but they have their clothes taken off and 
are set in rows on the piles of clothes and allowed to bathe in 
imagination. 

Imagination plays a considerable part in the effects of great 
heat on mankind in general, and makes it both better and 
worse for us than for the rest of creation,—worse, because 
the animals are not always wondering whether the heat is 
going on forever, or thinking that they will be stifled or made ill, 
or dreading the coming of the day’s work in insufferable condi- 
tions; and better, because our fancy can always paint cool 
streams and shades, to be enjoyed in anticipation, and can realise 
the intense luxury of rest and quiet in beautiful surroundings. 
and with ice, fruit, and flowers, of all of which the heat and 
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ne 
we very seldom know what it is to have the atmosphere of 
hysical satisfaction, the environment in which Charles Lamb 
gays of the “ Superannuated Man,” “ We no longer hunt after 
pleasure ; we let it come to us.” It is bad, we must admit, 
for most of the non-natural occupations and forms of work. 
It is trying in the last degree for the strenuous toilers in 
most of our unrivalled British industries, by the mere sight 
of which the author of “ Friendship’s Garland” suggested that 
he might cure the Italian Marquis of Pococurante of his 
hereditary languor and ennui. For people who work in machine 
shops, or drive trams and omnibuses, or have to doporter’s work, 
oreven to make railway journeys on business, the heat makes 
life almost intolerable, But for work in the country, even for 
the labourers in the fields and the toilers of the sea, it is not 
all bad. There are worse occupations than spraying hops in 
July, or fruit-picking, or making late hay in the meadows 
by the stream. And for the fishermen a hot summer is 
delightful, for they draw their nets by starlight, because the 
fishes seem to swim as the moths fly, by night rather than 
by day in the accessible waters; nor is there a pleasanter 
way for working men to earn their winter store than by 
shooting their seines in the waters of the clear, salt summer 
sea. To men of a different way of life, with something of the 
goods of this world, and of the leisure they bring, the heat- 
wave brings ideas, the ideas suggested by a new climate. 
We believe that the difference of tastes and amusements 
between the English upper class or moneyed class and that of 
Southern and Central Europe is very largely due to the 
general absence of any spell of really hot weather. Ours 
never learn the pleasure of “indoors,” or the delights of 
sitting still, because it is seldom hot enough to make it 
impossible to go outdoors and do something for part of 
the day, though delightful to be indoors. There is no better 
time to enjoy thought and books, and to find intel- 
lectual pleasure in a suitable environment. In temperate 
or cold weather the natural English bent is to go out 
and take exercise. If forced to keep indoors, or staying 
indoors by choice, “want of exercise,” and the feeling of 
restlessness it engenders, often make work irksome. But in 
these heats the temperature takes away both the need 
and the wish for exercise during the middle hours of the 
day, and if coolness and quiet are obtainable indoors, 
often divectly stimulates brainwork of the thoughtful 
and eonstructive order. But there must be an adjustment 
of physical surroundings. Our houses are nearly always 
cool, because we believe in ventilation and light. Conse- 
quently there are plenty of doors and windows and draughts, 
politely called “currents of air” at this season. But it is 
absolutely necessary for all men of all ages to wear light, cool 
clothes, very light flannel being perhaps the best, because it 
needs almost no underclothing, and to make their food con- 
form to the season. This is difficult, because for the other 
ten months in the year all our food is intentionally stimulating 
and all our drinks still more so. The desire for cool bever- 
ages, which the modern ice supply makes still more pleasant, 
is felt by every one. Yet at no time is alcohol, even in 
the mild form in which it comes disguised in light table wines, 
more detrimental or more likely to cause stupidity and 
unaccountable ill-temper. If this kind of weather went on 
for three months yearly, we should be a much more temperate 
nation, and the wine consumption in the better-class house 
would drop by a third or more. 


At present, many kind people are much concerned for the 
sufferings of animals caused by the high temperature. Their 
anxiety has taken the practical form of providing sun-bonnets 
for horses, and of augmenting the number of drinking places 
both for horses and dogs. The horses are very properly con- 
sidered first. They are the only animals which we make work 
for us out in the sun. Left to themselves in an unenclosed 
country, they would probably migrate in great herds to the 
rivers, and remain there leading a semi-aquatic life, wading 
and perhaps swimming in the water and grazing on the rushes 
and grasses and other plants that grow in the streams. Near 
the Thames the horses frequently do this in hot weather, and 
will sometimes wade in so deep that only their necks and heads 
are out of the water. Cattle seek water more for shelter from 
the flies than for mere coolness. Ina meadow, though they will 
lie in the shade of trees—the Richmond Park deer do this by 
ninein the morning now—they never seem to suffer from the sun. 








But they will do anything to get relief from the flies which 
crawl on their sensitive underside. To do this the surest way i3 
to stand deep in the water. Last year in a Thames-side meadow, 
with w perpendicular earthbank 5 ft. high, a dozen cows and 
heifers were standing in the water, and as many more on the 
bank above. The bank was as steep as a wall, and the puzzle 
was how the first lot got down. This was scon solved by the 
sight of the rest descending. They simply dropped over 
sideways, though how they preserved their balance was not 
obvious. 

On these summer nights, when the hot air is puffing from 
the heated roads and earth, and cool wafts come after from 
the dew-soaked meadows and woods, insect life is multiplied 
and stimulated even more than by day. For every one of ihe 
“ereatures of a day” there must be a hundred of the crea- 
tures of the night. Our moths alone are reckoned by 
hundreds, where the butterflies are but units. Millions of 
gnats, “ blight,” and beetles fill the air and make nightly 
migrations. From the grass, the leaves of trees, and holes in 
the earth the eager hosts pour forth to fly by night or crawl 
unseen. From the surface of the pools and rivers the great 
water-beetles that dive and swim by day rise into the air, and 
spreading their waterproof wings, wheel across the fields 
to seek adventures and descend into other pools, or 
mistaking shadows for certainties, dive with fatal crash 
on to the shining glass of garden-houses which they 
mistake for the gleaming waters. Even from the high 
regions of air living hosts descend. The gossamer spiders 
which had fioated heavenwards in the sunbeams drop 
weighted with the dew, adding a celestial legion to the hosts 
of the summer night. Late sittings in cool gardens, lingering 
drifts on river and lake, long past the hour of bedtime, 
account to some extent for the new and strange sounds then 
recognised, showing that the air is tenanted by unseen birds. 
But it is not only the longer hours of wakefulness that make 
the bird life by night seem greater during the heat-waves. 
The immense increase of food increases the number of 
creatures that feed on it. It seems to create them, or summon 
them from some reserve in another planet. Probably it is 
accounted for by the accession of all the young of the night- 
feeding birds which are able to fly by the end of July. Night- 
jars are whirring and snapping everywhere on the Surrey 
heaths, and even up to the fringe of London. All the owls 
are abroad early, because the night is so short that they must 
make haste to feed before the early dawn. Moorhens, coots, 
ducks, and their kind are in constant flight, and there is cer- 
tainly an early migration on these warm, still nights going on 
high up, so high that the sounds seem to come down from 
among the stars. The writer this week heard great flights of 
birds, among them ringed plover and perhaps redshanks, 
passing over the London river. What shores are they seek- 
ing, or what makes them wander? Or is it the mere wish 
to enjoy the use of their wings and the unequalled power it 
gives of entering another zone of temperature and cooler 
regions of air? It is known and seen that many birds fly by 
day for the mere pleasure of sailing in the skies. Possibly 
there are others that do so by night, and it is their voices 
that we hear. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—ILI. 
LE PETIT PALAIS~THE HANDICRAFTS OF FRANCE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The taste which makes the Exhibition a garden of 
delight is the glory of modern France; the glory of ancient 
France shines most brilliantly within the walls of the Petit 
Palais. For there are gathered together the treasures of more 
than a thousand years,—treasures in all materials and of 
diverse workmanship, yet all fashioned within the boundaries 
of France. Nor, if we except the prehistoric and Greco- 
Roman collections, which after all have but an interest of 
curiosity, shall we detect any sign of decadence, any break in 
the continuous achievement. Another point to note is the 
absence of egoism: here are thousands of masterpieces, yet 
how many are signed? It seems as though the old artificers 
were satisfied with the perfection of their work, and cared not 
to court the favour of the people, so that, while we know that 
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each smallest object represents the brain and fancy of one 
man, the suppression of names yields the honour to the 
whole country. 


The richest treasure is contributed by the churches of 
France. Images of gold and ivory, resplendent tapestries, 
eliquaries of rare design and dainty workmanship, statuettes 
cunningly carved in wood, prove the wealth and ingenuity 
of France. And though these masterpieces are the fruit 
of luxury, they were made to play their part in the service 
or adornment. of the church. While the chalice and 
patine, fashioned in filigree, and enriched with rude gems 
and strange enamels, touched the ceremonial with splendour, 
the gorgeous hangings relieved the solemnity of many a sombre 
nave. And as the ecclesiastical handicrafts are the oldest, so 
they appear more barbarous to-day than the arts which 
enriched the palace. Yet it is wrong to speak of barbarity, 
for, if the design is sometimes superior to the workmanship, 
the images and reliquaries here exhibited derive a splendour 
from their very simplicity ; and the rough-cut gems are (in a 
sense) more dignified than the later triumphs of the jeweller’s 
skill. Look at the Sainte Foy, for instance, which comes from 
the Treasure of Conques. It belongs to the tenth century, to that 
period of supposed fog and imagined ignorance, when the 
world slept the sleep of sloth. Yet it is exquisite as well as 
magnificent. The gold face is set with eyes of white and 
blue enamel, the crown and the robe shine with simple stones 
and finely chiselled intaglios; nor do the later centuries 
furnish anything of nobler effect and larger style. But 
whatever their material be, whatever their purpose, the 
objects conform always to the style of their time. In France, 
as in Greece, the arts obey a law of unity. Gothic yields to 
the Renaissance, Louis XIII. gives way to Louis XIV., and 
the change is seen as easily in a chair or inan étué as in a 
cathedral or a castle. Thus it is not by accident that France 
has bestowed the nomenclature of her styles upon Europe ; the 
nomenclature corresponds to a sincerity and inventiveness 
which have always been hers. Wherever you look, you 
will find masterpieces appropriate to their time and use. 
The splendid hangings from Angers, the delicate portraits 
of Chardin, the grandiose commodes of Louis XV., all 
display the same mark of style and epoch. 


In the older masterpieces, then, the design sometimes 
appears superior to the workmanship. As the centuries pass 
the handicrafts are pursued with so fine an efficiency that 
design and workmanship go hand in hand. The little boxes, 
the tabatieres, the nécessaires of the eighteenth century, are 
the perfection of dainty handling; they might have been 
made by the deft fingers of a Liliputian, while their gaiety of 
colour, their whimsicality of design, are precisely apt to a 
trivial purpose. While the church plate represents an 
austere magnificence, the Liéjouterie suggests the exquisite 
delicacy of a Court where Watteau was still remembered, 
and where grandeur was still symbolised by the elegances 
of acourtly life. So French art follows a line of progress which 
the history of Europe renders intelligible to us. After the 
Renaissance, which for France was but the recovery of her 
own genius, there was no going back; and since the classical 
spirit still breathed in the sculptors of Chartres and Reims, 
perkaps her genius hardly needed recovery. But when 
ence the classical style was practised with knowledge, one 
epoch grew naturally out of another. France, at any rate, 
was never perplexed by a Preraphaelite movement. Her 
craftsmen never rose in sudden insolence and declared that 
the work of two or four centuries was contemptible, and 
that salvation lay only in the blotting ont of history. In 
truth, until Napoleon's Empire, at which period the collection 
of the Petit Palais ends, the history of French handicraft 
is unbroken, and nowhere has the history been so eloquently 
written as’ in the wonderful treasure-house which is the real 
clou of the Exhibition. 


With the arts of France we are sure of the period and 
certain of the style. But when we turn to the Japanese 
pavilion, in its fashion no less beautiful, a readjustment is 
necessary. The centuries of Europe do not run in 
far Cathay, and the time that was primitive in France 
hed come to full fruition in Japan. Nothing is more 
astonishing than to find finished masterpieces of lacquer 


- aie. 
astonishment awaits you in the pavilion of the Mikado. The 
collection is small, yet chosen with fine scrupulousnegs. The 
few specimens that are displayed come from the Palacg 
of Tokyo, or from the cabinets of great connoisseurs, and 
even those who know the Museum of South Kensington will 
be surprised at the masterpieces now exhibited in Pari; 
Above all, there is a chest in lacquer and mother-of-pear| 
whose noble design and rich colour will surprise enthusiasts 
and everywhere may be observed the same mastery of 
material, the same miraculous finish. The arts of Europe are 
mellowed by time; the accident of years gives a mellowness 
to the masterpieces of France, for instance, which js incon. 
testable. An undying freshness characterises the marvels of 
Japan; they at least owe nothing to accident; the intention 
of the artist has never been interfered with; the aspect 
of a laequer-box or a sword-bilt betrays not its age. 
Yet the art of Japan did not follow a constant line of 
progress. It knew its periods of antiquarian rage, and under 
a sudden influence of China, darted back through many cen. 
turies. If we might judge by the eye, we might pronounce 
this or that box as indubitably primitive. But probably it 
belongs to the seventeenth century, was the result, no doubt, 
of Chinese influence, and looks unspeakably ancient beside a 
little box a thousand years its senior. 


And what of to-day? While ancient France and ancient 
Japan show us what was achieved in the past, what do they 
promise in our own time? Little enough. France seems to 
have snapped the chain of tradition, and to be content with 
the manufacture of innumerable “specimens.” The last real 
style that flourished in France flourished under the Empire, 
and now we have mixtures of all the others, or impudent 
travesties of each and several. The workmanship, alas! is well 
enough; it is the design which is at fault, and while we cannot 
imagine that a craftsman under Louis XVI. mimicked the style 
of Louis XIITI., we should be surprised if the workmen of to-day 
offered us a single object that was not a mimicry of the past. 
In the last century it was no disgrace to be modern; in the 
present it is the single disgrace which the artisan fears, 
Every booth displays to your notice the styles of all the 
Louises; does a single booth tempt you with the style of the 
Third Republic? No; it seems as though the handicrafts 
were dead. The so-called “fine” arts—a base distinction—will 
doubtless survive to give the millionaire another extravagance, 
But the delicate arts enshrined in the Petit Palais will 
never be practised with the sincerity anl perfection of here. 
tofore. And the vast Exhibition, which has gathered to 
itself all the industries of the modern world, tells us with too 
persuasive an eloquence that in the handicrafts at any rate 
ingenuity has made an easy conquest of beauty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cc. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pees 
LORD DURHAM AND CANADIAN RECON. 
STRUCTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In an editorial note to Mr. Lambton’s letter upon the 
above subject in the Spectator of July 2lst you write: “An 
almost world-wide opinion, supported, as we happen to know, 
by family tradition, has assigned the actual authorship of the 
Report to Charles Buller.” History is often fallacicus because 
its exponents have, in default of facts, to place reliance upon 
traditions. There is more than a tradition, there is a cherished 
conviction in my family that Lord Durham took a very active 
personal part in the preparation of his Report. Lady Durham 
wrote in January, 1839: “ Lambton has been very busy get- 
ting up his Reports.” There is, amongst much otler unpub- 
lished matter, in my possession a “Sketch of Lord Dwham’s 
Mission to Canada in 1838, Written by Mr. Charles Buller in 
1840.” Some extracts from it may be of interest :— 

“A complete history of Lord Durham's Mission would be a 
work requiring much research...... Nor are the general 
bearings and results of what then occurred become yet sufli- 
ciently apparent for the world in general to appreciate in their 
tull extent the magnitude and usefulness of the measures then 
adopted. It is still a matter of interest, of pique...... to 
refuse to the memory of Lord Durham that justice which could 
not be granted without stripping them of the credit which they 





or metal work labelled “the seventh century.” Yet that 





wish most unjustly to arrogate to themselves. We, whose first 
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se must be to secure him justice, have but to wait till time 

hall attain for us the object which we have at heart. True and 
I ting fame wnust almost always be earned as much by patience 
“ merit, . .. -« It will probably not be long ere some of the 
individuals who decry Lord Durham will find policy as well as 
sstico inducing them to vindicate for him the honour, which 
others seem inclined to usurp. My purpose in writing is to give 
asuccinct view of .....- and of the plans by which he pur- 
osed to put the government of the North American Colonies on 
a footing of permanent tranquillity, freedom, and progress. 
_.,. Every question of magnitude was referred to him. 
Among Lord Durham’s labours during this period I must not 
forget the excellent Dispatch of the 9th of August. ..... The 
views contained in this Dispatch are in fact the same as 
those subsequently given with much greater fulness in the 
Report; and the great value of the Dispatch consists 
in this coincidence between it and the Report, inas- 
much as it proves that the views expressed in the latter 
were not taken up by Lord Durham after his return to 
England; but were in effect the same views as those which he 
had communicated to the Ministry, before the occurrence of the 
events which cut short his mission. Lord Durham, before leav- 
ing England...... prepared the outline of a plan for the 
future government......- Soon after his arrival in Canada 
_..... the scheme which Lord Durham proposed as the basis 
of discussion was one on the principle of a federative union of all 
the existing Colonies in North America. ..... Our conferences 
with the deputations were harmonious ...... our views (for it 
was not so only with Lord Durham, but with all of us) gradually 
took the shape in which they were embodied in the Report. I 
have already adverted to the practical reforms of every kind 
which Lord Durham effected or put in train ..... . the founda- 
tions of almost every reform were laid by the Commission of 
Inquiry and by their Reports contained in the appendix to his 


own, or by the suggestions in the Report itself...... It has 
been the good fortune of Mr. Poulett Thompson, acting under tle 
suggestions made to him by Lord Durham...... to achieve 


some great and useful reforms. If he has prepared a system of 
municipal institutions,it was Lord Durham who painted the mis- 
chiefs of the want of them, and marked out the means...... 
He saw the defects: he devised the remedies: others have 
stepped in to appropriate the honour of the execution. ..... 
This task remained to be performed when Lord Durham returned 
to England: and it has been completely performed in his Report. 
The praise of laborious inquiry, and of comprehensive thought 
has never yet been refused to this document. ..... The Report 
did distinctly and earnestly urge the Legislative Union of the 
Two Canadas,..... I think I see in the Lower Provinces a 
tendency towards such an accession to the present Union as 
would realise Lord Durham’s splendid scheme of a great British 
community in North America...... If then the mission to 
Canada must ever be an object of mournful contemplation to 
us who loved Lord Durham ...... we may regard the execu- 
tion of this high and difficult task as among the noblest of the 
many noble memorials of his career. ..... If he failed to obtain 
the results of immediate satisfaction and credit to himself, it was 
because he Jaboured for higher and more permanent objects 
wosees was the first to advance towards wider and clearer views 
piacere his foresight enabled him to base his policy on those 
principles on which the coming age of the world will be ruled. 
a eroneters From after times he will receive a yet larger meed of 
justice. For, as coming events in their appointed course shall 
prove the sagacity with which he foresaw them...... so 
will shine forth with daily increasing brightness the character 
of that statesman who alone in his day rightly appreciated the 
worth of our Colonial Empire, and saw on what deep and sure 
foundations of freedom its prosperity might be reared. With us, 
then, that sorrow for his loss, which no time can efface, need be 
mingled with no vain and injurious regrets for the result of his 
labours, which will long survive in the bettered lot and grateful 
recollections of our Colonies, with none for a fame, which, instead 
of being laid in his untimely grave, will date from the hour of 
his death the commencement of a long and vigorous existence.” — 
(CHARLES BULLER.) 


Iyield to none in my appreciation of Buller’s talents and 
services, and have more cause than most to feel an affectionate 
regard for his memory, and can pay no higher tribute to his 
character than in submitting to the judgment of your readers 
these proofs of his love and respect for the man whom he so 
loyally served —I am, Sir, Xe., DuruaM. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Your correspondents, while doing full justice to Charles 
Buller and Lord Durham, have neglected the part played in 
the reconstruction of Canada by Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
According to the epigram of the time, “ Wakefield thought 
the Report, Buller wrote it, and Durham signed it.” Nor did 
Durham himself minimise the influence of Wakefield. “I 
have never erred,” he said, “ except when I rejected Wakefield's 
advice.” But Wakefield, unhappily for England, was then 
under a cloud, and his name might not be quoted 
in a State paper. It is not strange, therefore, that, 
honoured by his chief, he has been half-forgotten by 
the world. “Oh no, we never mention him,’ wrote Lord 





Durham to his Government, “his name is never beard. 
Really if it were not very inconvenient, all this would be very 
ludicrous.” After all, he who thinks and he who signs a 
Report deserve the greatest measure of credit. The hand 
that holds the pen is but an accident. And while Lord 
Durham proved his courage in choosing Wakefield for an . 
adviser, Wakefield by his counsel amply justified the courage 
of his chief. Moreover, the Spectator, whose first editor 
allowed himself to be inspired by the author of “A Letter 
from Sydney,” is in duty bound to take its share in rescuing 
from oblivion the farthest-sighted and most determined of 
our Colonial statesmen.—I am, Sir, &¢., K. 





COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will “ Emeritus” forgive me for saying that his letter 
in the Spectator of July 21st is,in my humble judgment, an 
excellent illustration of the fact that ‘ professionals” are 
commonly the worst judges of matters belonging to their own 
profession ? It is now hardly credible, but it is a fact, that in 
the first quarter of this century the whole legal profession, 
including all the Judges and legal Members of the House of 
Lords, opposed the abolition of the law which doomed to 
death any man, woman, or child who stole anything above the 
value of five shillings; and opposed it on the ground that the 
repeal of such a law would undermine the foundations of society. 
The great Lord Ellenborough declared that if that savage 
law were repealed “the people of this country would not be 
able to sleep in safety in their beds.” The law was at last 
repealed because juries refused to convict. The “ profes- 
sionals” of the Army strenuously opposed short service and 
Cardwell’s system of Reserves. Lord Wolseley was an excep- 
tion; but Lord Roberts denounced the new system as por- 
tending the ruin of the Army. I should like to know where 
Lord Roberts would be now if his advice had prevailed over 
Lord Wolseley’s. The English Episcopate, from Wesley’s 
time to our own, has mismanaged all the great Church move- 
ments, and exhibited a singular lack of prevision. But, of 
all professions, commend me to the diplomatic for lack of 
foresight, and sometimes of knowledge that is common 
property. The permanent head of the British Foreign Office 
assured Lord Granville on the very eve of the Franco-German 
War that he never knew the political sky so free from any 
danger of war. The permanent Under-Secretary doubtless 
relied on the information supplied to him by “ professionals” 
from abroad. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had in his day an 
extraordinary reputation for knowledge of Turkey. I have 
read, I believe, all his published despatches, and what strikes 
me is his stupendous ignorance of the whole system of 
government in Turkey,—an ignorance which he shared with 
most of our diplomatists. He really believed that the 
Turkish Government could reform in the sense of putting 
non-Mussulmans on an equality with Mussulmans before the 
law,—a thing which never happened, and never can happen 
under a Mussulman Government. The ignorance exhibited in 
“the great Eltchi’s” despatches is truly pathetic. Yet he was 
a great “professional.” And the tragedy which, I fear, has 
been enacted at Pekin derives no small part of its pathos 
from the ignorance of the “ professionals.” They pooh-poohed 
the danger which outsiders plainly foresaw. I suppose one 
reason of this lack of knowledge on the part of the “ profes- 
sionals” is the fact that they are so intent on watching each 
other that they pay comparatively little attention to the 
affairs of the country to which they are accredited. Of course, 
there are eminent exceptions in diplomacy as in other profes- 
sions. Just as there have been great soldiers, and lawyers, and 
Bishops who have been able to look beyond the narrow horizon 
of professional,and traditional prejudices, so there have been 
diplomatists who have also been statesmen and men of dis- 
criminating observation,—men like Lord Dufferin and the late 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, whose wide knowledge and remark- 
able freedom from prejudice I learnt to appreciate in the 
course of a year spent under his roof in St. Petersburg 
during a severe and menacing crisis in foreign affairs. 
“Emeritus” says that “the knowledge of Russian methods 
possessed by” me “must be shallow indeed if I really believe 
that the Imperial opposition would be an absolute check to 
any scheme of Russian diplomacy.” I will not presume to 
compare my “knowledge of Russian methods” with that of 
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“ Emeritus,” although there are perhaps few “professionals” 
who have studied them more carefully. But to say that the 
Czar’s known opposition would not be a “check to any scheme 
of Russian diplomacy” seems to me too extravagant for 
serious discussion. Mouravieff, after all, was not a fool; and 
no Foreign Minister Who was not a fool would gratuitously 
court humiliation, and probably dismissal, by a diplomatic 
enterprise which he knew his master would repudiate and 
resent. Russian diplomacy is supposed to be astute, and 
Mouravieff was a very clever man, yet “the large majority of 
members of the service throughout Europe” credit him, 
according to “Emeritus,” with an act of abject stupidity. 
That I believe to be one of the severest things ever said of 
“the service.”’—Iam, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCo tt. 





THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Queen at the time of the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell had no more to do with peace than you had. We had 
Mason and Slidell on board H.M.S. ‘Nile’ for three weeks. 
The latter occupied my cabin. The personal influence of 
Sir Alex. Milne, the Admiral, on Seward saved the situation. 
Seward was a great admirer of Milne. Slidell and Mason 
were surrendered in a quiet mamner to Captain Hewitt, of the 
‘Rinaldo, a small sloop. Admiral Milne saved this country 
from war with America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
85 Eaton Place. J.S. TRortTer. 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CITY IMPERIAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your pages have always accorded a hearty welcome to 
all that might further the interests of the Volunteer forces. 
And the service as a whole must gain in prestige by the high 
excellence of the work accomplished during the last few 
months by the City Imperial Voluntecrs,—a picked body 
certainly, but a representative one. Their march of over five 
hundred miles to Pretoria, wit) its rave and scanty halts, 
found a place in Lord Roberts's Complimentary Order of 
June 8th, and those of us who are receiving letters from the 
front know at what cost of strength and by what fine deter- 
mination this march was accomplished. But it is to their fight- 
ing qualities that I would at this moment direct attention. At 
one time and ancther diving the march the C.I.V.’s took part in 
twenty-six engagements; it was not, however, until the fight 
at Florida on May 29th that they found occasion to display 
their admirable system of cover-taking with marked and note- 
worthy results. Weakened by over « month's continuous 
marching on short rations, and having covered sixteen miles 
that morning, these men came into action steadier than on 
parade, chaffing each other and obeying orders with perfect 
promptness. They were ordered to advance across some 
open ground, to clear a stream running through it of the 
enemy, and to take a kopje on the farther side, on which the 
Boers were stationed with heavy guns. To the right and left 
of this kopje were two more hills held by the enemy 
and crowned by pom-poms. The Gordons and Derbys 
were to advance at the same time, the former to attack 
the kopje on the right, the Derbys that on the left. 
The latter were apparently sheltered by « wood through 
which their way lay. For five hours the C.I.V.’s pushed 
their way across the open ground with practically no 
cover Whilst the air was thick with shells and bullets from a 
galling frontal and enfilading fire. It was a searching test of 
the training undergone by the men since their first detach- 
ment went into camp at Green Point. They advanced in 
short rushes, never more than one line being on its feet at the 
same time; halting at the word “cover,” they instantly fell 
flat on their faces, taking advantage of every stone and 
tussock, and becoming to a great extent invisible at 700 yards, 
except on grass which had been burnt, of which unfortunaiely 
there was 2 good deal. And so bit by bil, firing us they 
went, the advance was made, until at dusk they charged | 
and gained not only the hill on their direct front, but 





the kopje on the left, to attack which later orders had 
directed three companies to be detached. But the fact | 
to which IT would draw attention is that these long hours of 
exposure to a rain of bullets from trout and side resulted in 
one officer and eleven men being wounded, whilst among the 


naa! 
Gordons, who succeeded about the same time and under th, 
same hot fire in taking the third kopje, there were eighty-four 
casualties. But then, as my informant said, they marche 
forward as though on parade. This may be traditional in the 
British Army, but surely if this war is teaching us anything it 
is the economy of adapting methods to conditions in attaini 
success. The courage that remains ccol and steady whilst press. 
ing slowly forward during long hours of exposure to murderous 
fire is of no mean order. Both discipline and courage haye 
met with hearty recognition from the generals at the front, 
and may account for the fact that General Jan Hamilton has 
kept by his express wish the C.I.V.’s in his division in spite of 
a different arrangement having been proposed after Pretoria 
was occupied.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D.§. 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE AND THE CRISIS IN 
THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—You mistake the point at issue (Spectator, July 2lst) 
when you speak of the “outrageous attacks and virulent 
abuse of men who neither know nor care what is the req] 
attitude of the men they are seeking to coerce.” What, I ask 
you, are those in my position, which is no uncommon one, to 
do, who are affronted by mimicry of Rome in doctrine and 
ritual in their parish church, with no Protestant church 
within several miles as an alternative? Are our children to 
grow accustomed to scarlet and lace upon acolytes, and 
gorgeous banners to the Queen of Heaven, and the other 
accessories of the Mass? We might as well implore brazen 
idols to help us as the Bishops. We have no choice but to 
fight with such weapons as we can procure, till we win our 
constitutional right to have the services refurmed and the 
idolatrous ornaments removed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. W. Lurrens. 


[We have always held that the Bishops should be specially 
careful to restrain an excessive ritual in village churches, as 
rural parishioners have not the option of attending another 
church. We cannot profess to judge whether in the case 
of our correspondent the ritual is excessive, and we must 
decline to enter upon any controversy on this pomt— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ABERRATION PERIOD OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecraTor.”] 
Str,—l am quite sure that if my meaning has been mistaken, 
or if my theory has been thought “of little worth,’ my own 
ambiguity has been to blame, and that only. Most undesirous 


| of inflicting upon the readers of the Spectator anything of the 


nature of a professional dissertation, I would yet claim of your 
courtesy the privilege of briefly restating my views :—(1) That 
between the ages, in men, of fifty-seven and sixty-two years 
“errors of judgment,” as they are called, are more common 
than before or after those periods. (2) That this period of 
partial eclipse is, in my belief, associated witha period of climac- 
teric. (3) That though catastrophes may be fortunately rare 
as italicising this presumption, careful observation may yet find 
inthe small and unrecorded matters of life such variationsfrom 
the “usual” in individuals as justify comment where matters 
are unimportant, and reflection where some crisis has arisen 
in the imperious trial of which they may have failed or fallen 
short. (4) And finally, I think I may say that if a carefu! 
examination be made of the preventible disasters of the last 
tweuty years, and of the ages of those who were held 
responsible by the verdict of mankind for such lamentable 
issues, there will be found a strange coincidence in the range 
of their ages, which may appear to, at least, favour 2 more 
natural theory as explanation than the constant and almost 
wearisume one of the epileptic possession orinfluence. T muy 
say, Sir, that. rightly or wrongly, what I have thus made 
into a iheory hus been the product ef observation. I hope 
not to usk of your kindness any further intrusion on your 
valuable space; controversy was not my object so mueli as 
suggestion.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Shanklin, IW. GrorGE H. R. Dasss, M.D. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sirn—I think “H. R. G.” (Spectator, July 2st) is 
wrong in attributing the stranding of the ‘Great Britain’ 
(not the ‘Great Eastern’) te the temporary aberration of the 
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Captain. My father was at the time the ship’s doctor, and 
has often told me the story of the accident. His version was as 
follows. Prior to starting this unlucky voyage the engines 
were overhauled, and some alterations made which gave an 
increase of speed. The ship left Liverpool and had a strong 
preeze in her favour, which, combined with the improved 
engines, made her travel at an increased speed of about three 
knots an hour above her previous speed. The weather was 
dirty, and there was a fine driving rain. In the afternoon, 
when my father was on deck, the mist rose for an instant, 
and he caught a glimpse of the land and shouted across the 
deck to the chief officer, “‘ There is the Calf of Man.” The 
Captain was standing close to the chief, and they both turned 
round, but the cloud had shut down again, and neither saw 
anything, nor did they believe it possible that they were any- 
where near the Calf. In the evening Dundrum Bay light was 
sighted, and taken to be the light on the Isle of Man, and the 
yessel soon after ran ashore. My father always said the ship 
yan away with them, and that neither Captain nor crew had 
any idea she could go the pace. The Dundrum Bay light was 
not marked on the Captain’s chart.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
C. C, Pycrort. 
Woodlea, Grassendale Road, I/verpool. 





HELMINGHAM AND ITS MOATS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Siz.—The interesting article in the Spectator of July 14th 
entitled “To Improve the Gardens of Squares” contains a 
reference to the exquisite little garden of my old home. Your 
contributor is perhaps not undersiating the fact when he 
speaks of the garden itself as being “three hundred years 
old.” But an earlier date must almost certainly be assigned 
to what may be called its frame. There is, in fact, a moat 
round the garden; and on its steep bank there grows a tree 
of such a size that my father concluded this garden-moat to 
be of great antiquity. He may also have been led to this 
conclusion by another path. The architecture of Helming- 
ham Hallis early Tudor; but in making restorations my father 
found traces of an older house on the present site. The house 
has a moat of its own, which, indeed, is much broader than 
the garden-moat. It might fairly be presumed that this 
moat was approximately coeval with the older house, and 
perhaps, too, that the house-moat and the garden-moat were 
coeval with each other. The moat round the house is an 
indication of high antiquity, as such a defence would have 
been chiefly serviceable before firearms came into general use. 
But it should be explained that the house-moat and the 
garden-moat, with their respective enclosures, are quite 
separate from each other ; so that the latter could never have 
been a protection to the house. What, then, was the object of 
this supplementary moat? On this perplexing question I will 
quote some remarks of my own forming part of a book which 
may hereafter be published :— 

“The garden is not quite surrounded by its moat. Can this 
incomplete or, so to say, horseshoe moat have been a source of 
protéction, or can the garden have ever needed such protection ? 
No doubt in Catholic times ponds were required to supply the 
family with fish for fast-days. But there are plenty of bond4-fide 
fish-ponds in the park which had no need of being supplemented 
bya garden-moat. Should not this moat that is not a moat (as 
an old Greek might have termed it) be considered as an elaborate 
ornament counterfeiting utility? And what view should be 
taken of counterfeits of that sort and on that scale? I own that 
such disproportionate and purposeless decorations make me think 
of the ring of the planet Saturn; for, however beautiful they 
are in themselves, they are symptoms of a low or rudimentary 
development. Sut, after all, this is the only make-believe of the 
kind into which, so far as I can remember, my forefathers were 
betrayed; and even this make-believe, as Horace would have 
said, has been hallowed by the Goddess of Death. Such a time- 
honoured blemish is transfigured into a charm.” 


The two drawbridges on the house-moat are even now raised 
every night, as they are said to lave been for centuries. 
According to a persistent family tradition, the front drawbridge 





was crossed by Queen Elizabeth in 1561 on the occasion of her 
visit to Sir Lionel Tollemache, to whose child she had pro- 
mised to stand godmother. The infant died, and (proh! | 
pudor) fearing to disappoint the Queen, the parents caused the | 
dead body to be baptised. The account of this over-loyal | 
profanity (in which, alas! foreshortening it in the perspective | 
of time, we feel an antiquarian satisfaction) claims support 

from an old picture, and indirectly from a lute which, said to 


have been presented to Lady Tollemache by Elizabeth, is still 
kept as an heirloom; and, till quite lately, the family tradi- 
tion was not called in question. But now the sorceress of 
modern scepticism is trying to take it, as she takes so many 
other old and odd things, in her withering grasp. Her un- 
hallowed intrusion recalls (mutatis mutandis) what Goethe 
said of such legends as those of Horatius and of Seevola: 
“Tf the Romans were great en@ugh to invent these tales, we 
ought to be great enough to believe them.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. 





THE LACK OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
{To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—Mr. Horsfall strikes the right note in the Spectator of 
July 2ist. It is the increasing nobleness of the English 
people which makes men who would serve their generation 
faithfully shrink from the mechanical service of the Church 
of England, and devote time and energy more directly to the 
patriotic end of raising their fellow-countrymen to a higher 
conception of duty. They see that saving a man does not 
mean getting him within the walls of a church, that these 
walls are often walls of separation and strongholds of 
Pharisaism, and they have learnt more clearly that 
Pharisaism is and was the enemy of the faith, Who can 
doubt that the Jewish Church would have excommunicated our 
Lord if they had not feared the people, who counted him as a pro- 
phet? He was soon excluded from teaching in the synagogues, 
and his great discourses were delivered either on the mountain- 
side, or in the boat on the lake, or in the open courts of the 
Temple. He is emphatically the teacher, and many who would 
follow him closely take to teaching, as the fittest way of 
showing their allegiance. They teach, not what a man should 
believe, but what he should be; and they attack the problems 
of our social life with a conviction that saving a man means 
helping him to lead a sane and wholesome life, by advice, by 
example, by money, if needed, in the spirit of good-fellowship. 
Drunkenness is an appalling vice, but it is best met by the 
means of sound and liberal education, and by appeals toa 
man bringing home to him the horrible selfishness of vice 
And those who most need this education are the owners 
of house property, and are content, some of them, te 
live like parasites on the misery of their fellow-men. 
Has the Church of England made any combined effort 
to reform them? Has it strained every nerve to bring 
home to such men their guilt in the eyes of God and 
of the community ? Noble exceptions only prove the rule. 
A clergyman’s time is too much taken up with serving tables 
to attend to these weightier matters of the law of God, not 
that serving tables is a mean part of that service, in which 
nothing is mean. But the main part of those who should he 
touched by Christian teaching if they go to church from 
habit, seldom hear the truth brought home to them, and 
their responsibilities enforced. Conventionalism has invaded 
the Church, and the world gags the preacher. But there are 
signs that this unreal state of things is passing away, and that 
the mind of Jesus is impressing itself more deeply on the 
present generation. The Church of England, as representing 
the nation, and no mere clique or ecclesiastical organisation, 
must, if it is to remain « vital and saving power, not only 
sympathise with, but lead this movement, and no longer, to 
the dismay of some, and the scorn of others, busy itself with 
matters of ceremonial of no more moment to the faith 
than the washing of brazen pots and vessels in the days 
of our Lord. The faith is no set of dogmatical assertions, 
but faith in One who told us that God is the common Father 


of mankind, and that we uil are brothers, a faith far more 
mysterious and diffivult to vealise, making far greater 
demands on our patience, our consistency, our hopefulness, 


our self-denial, than any other truth announced by prophet or 
save. To this faith Christianity stands committed ; if it be 
incredible, then is Jesus not to be believed. If it demands 
superhuman effort, we fall back on His promise. It is 
humiliating to the pride of some of us, but humility is the 
strait gate which leads to the Way.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. D. Stone. 
The Briary Cottage, Eton College, Windsor. 
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AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Regarding the otherwise fair and courteous enough 
review of my “African Nights’ Entertainment” which 
appeared in your issue of July 21st, my complaint is not the 
usual literary one, but something a deal more urgent. The 
misapprehension under which your reviewer writes is one 
calculated to involve mein a very unpleasant and wholly un- 
deserved personal difficulty; and I must earnestly beg that 
you will give my disclaimer the same publicity which, un- 
fortunately, its cause has found. Your reviewer says :—“ It 
is really not fair to take the actual title of a living English 
lady,” &e. I cannot too emphatically state that I never have 
and never shall be guilty of any such offence, in whatever 
fiction I may write. Unfortunately, your reviewer's com- 
ments leave no room in the mind of one who knows 
Morocco for doubt as to the identity of the English lady 
whom he connects, so very wrongly, with a character in 
one of my stories. There is no question that he refers toa 
lady resident in Tangier whom I have the honour and pleasure 
of knowing, and whom I look forward to meeting again many 
times. Inthe “ African Nights’” I wrote, and not flatteringly, 
of a Shareefa of Ain Araish. Conceive my distress at seeing 
this mythical lady of my imagination publicly identified with 
a very real lady with whom I was conversing in a friend’s 
house less than three months ago. There are thousands of 
Shareefas in Morocco. The lady of my story is not in the 
least degree akin to the other living personage with whom 
your reviewer connects her. Further, you have my word for 
it that I had not the remotest idea of writing a portrait. 
“Whose very title, we must repeat, he has taken.” Pray 
permit me to repeat that I have done nothing of the sort, but 
have used a purely imaginary title. There, very possibly, may 
bea living Shareefa of Ain Araish ; but if so, she is one whom 
no European has ever heard of or met. Thanking you in 
advance for righting me, as far as may be, with those who 
may have heen misled Ly this unfortunate misstatement —I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Constitutional Club. A. J. DAWSON. 


[Surely “The Shareefa” is a title, and it is a title borne by 
an English lady in Morocco at this moment. There may be 
thousands of Shareefas in Morocco, but there is only one 
who is an Englishwoman. We are of course quite sure 
that Mr. Dawson did not mean to write in a way which 
would be disagreeable to the lady in question, but our 
reviewer was quite right to protest strongly against the 
practice, now far too common, of taking picturesque incidents 
in the careers of living people, and then giving them a 
fictitious setting. The public does not distinguish the 
different portions of the blend, and so a confusion arises, 
often very unfair to the real person, though in fact that person 
has, as in the present case, only suggested a single episode in 
a story which is otherwise pure fiction —Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECLATOR.”] 
Str,—I have read with the greatest interest in the Spectator 
ef July 21st your plea for a generous and enlightened treat- 
ment of our Volunteers. In the event of a foreign invasion 
the. defence of this country must, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, depend mainly upon that force. 
Nothing more vitally concerns our national security than the 
equipment and training of a Home Army which can meet and 
repulse from our shores the regular troops of any foreign 
Power. The certain existence of such an army would prohibit 
even the contemplation of a sudden raid by the military 
advisers of France or any other country; the doubt of its 
existence renders possible not only an attempt, but a suc- 
cessful attempt. In considering the methods of training 
and equipping an army of defence we must, however, be 
very careful not to apply the lessons of our present war 
where in the nature of things they are inapplicable. Al] 
that you say as to the necessity of giving the Volun- 
teers the best possible military equipment must be 
welcomed with delight by every one who is not a fanatical 
and unintelligent devotee of the blue-water school. But 


as to the training of the troops I think you will find |. 


opinien much less unanimous. We are all anvions to learn 








a 
whatever the military operations in South Africa can teach 
us, but I think we are in danger of over-emphasising some 
points and neglecting others, as well as in danger of applying 
those lessons wholesale to every occasion when shots are fired 
in anger. The public mind is so oppressed by the failures of 
Magersfontein and Colenso that it is apt to regard th 
entrenched irregular rifleman as the ne plus ultra of military 
science. Weare overcome with the ideas of the impregn, 
bility of entrenched positions and the folly of frontal attacks 
and the terrible losses which follow from such attacks 
delivered on such positions. As a matter of fact, so far gg 
the present war proves anything it proves the very reverse of 
these theories. Entrenched positions have been carrie] 
by frontal attacks time after time in this war, at Talan 
Hill, at Elandslaagte, at Belmont, and at Graspan, 
Of the two great failures, one was a night attack; the 
other was complicated by the problem of crossing g 
river, by insufficient scouting, by the loss of the guns 
and by the consequent reluctance of the commanding officer ty 
press the attack when it was on the verge of probable success, 
The losses in such attacks have been amazingly small; g» 
small as to cause M. de Bloch considerable searchings of 
heart. The line of the North Downs is not to be defendeq 
by a line of Volunteers snugly ensconced in their entrench. 
ments and sniping at the French advance. The French 
(since it is usual to speak of them in this connection) will not 
shrink from frontal attacks, will not shrink from heavy losses, 
and will not advance in that widely extended order which 
deprives an attack of half its momentum and all its order, 
Whatour Volunteers need is not so much individual marksman. 
ship, nor personal intelligence, but that discipline and train. 
ing which give a force cohesion and courage to repulse a 
bayonet charge. A defensive force which relies, like the 
Boers, on the individual aim and address, is in a hopeless 
plight if the attack ever does “ get in.” Even supposing that 
the fire of our Volunteers ean hold back the French attack, 
the French will not be beaten by such a repulse.- As you 
very properly insisted, Colenso was not a reverse but a check, 
If we are to defeat the invading force and compel its surrender 
we must have troops capable of the counter-attack, a move. 
ment which makes the supreme call upon the military virtues, 
and has never yet—to our good fortune—been got out of 
any Boer, real or imitation. Ido not in the least wish to 
depreciate the value of our Volunteers; but we must not be 
led away by the comfortable and benevolent delusion that 
good intention, personal intelligence, and patriotism are 
efficient substitutes for military training and discipline. The 
American Civil War is a good instance of the merits and 
demerits of the Volunteer. We cannot justly claim that we 
have either better material or keener patriotism than was 
possessed by the two sides in that war. Perhaps, from the 
nature of our national life, our material is not so good as 
that at the command of the Southern States. Yet Lord 
Wolseley is of the opinion that thirty thousand Regulars on 
either side would have settled the war outright. General 
McClellan spent six months organising his army before he 
would lead it into the field, and after that he was not satisfied 
with it. General Lee inspired an incomparable devotion in 
his troops, and yet he had to complain continually of strag- 
gling, of men absent without leave, of the impossibility of re- 
ducing to order his gallant but irregular battalions. If it be 
thought that this irregularity is shown by the achievements ol 
the soldiers guilty of it to have no ill effect on their military 
yalue, a reference to his despatches and orders will show that 
General Lee had a very different opinion. For these reasons 
I am anxious that the Volunteers should be imitation 
Regulars, not in the petty minutie of drill and dress, but 
in those broad points of training and discipline which con- 
stitute the value of the Regular. A Volunteer battalion 
should be an organic whole, and not a collection of inde- 
pendent units. If the latter were all that we need, the 
country might be saved by those rifle clubs the members of 
which are to run the risk of cold-blooded execution for the 
chance of sniping an occasional and unimportant Frenchman. 
They, or Volunteers trained like them, will affect the result 
of a battle about as much as the riflemen in the rigging 
affected the result of a naval engagement. For these reasons 
I think the War Office is right in urging that Volunteers 
should go under canvas for a fortnight every year. We need 
training more than numbers; if the Volunteers lose half their 
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recruits, the remaining half well organised and trained will 


be worth more than the original whole without unity, experi- 
ence, or combination.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. MEpp. 


Crofts, H aslemere. 


[We by no means think that Volunteers sitting in pits on 
the North Downs could alone stop a French advance, but we 
do hold that they could do a great deal to delay it, and to give 
our Regulars time to strike a flank blow, directed, say, from 
Aldershot, and so might play a great part. In spite, there- 
fore, of our correspondent’s able plea, we hold that it is 
petter military economy to train the Volunteers to be sharp- 
shooters than imitation Regulars. Marksmanship is better 
than blanco. There is time to teach them to shoot and 
dig, but not time to make them into real Regulars.—Hp. 
Spectator. ] 





WHERE THE AMERICAN BOER RELIEF FUNDS 
WENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

Srr.—The enclosed paragraph from an American newspaper 
may be of interest to your readers, and certainly goes far to 
disprove the “solidity” of the pro-Boer sympathy in the 
United States. The smallness of the amount raised is indeed 
amazing,—my own city alone raised over £600 for the British 
Soldiers’ Fund, and much greater sums were realised in the 
larger cities. The sympathy for the Boers was certainly a 
very cheap variety, even if they had been able to profit by the 
whole of it, instead of most of it being deflected into the 
channels herein indicated.—I am, Sir, Xce., 


New Bedford, Mass, U.S.A. ConsTANT READER. 


“Contributors to the fund of $1134°38 which was collected at 
various pro-Boer meetings held in this country during the visit 
of the Transvaal and Free State envoys, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of burghers who had fallen in the fight, will 
doubtless be gratified to hear that $18 at least of the amount con- 
tributed will be forwarded to the intended beneficiaries. Some who 
subscribed (and paid) may be pained to hear that the word ‘ unpaid’ 
appears opposite their names on the subscription list. ‘The 
fraudulency of the gushing sympathy for the liberty-loving 
Afrikanders displayed by the ‘Tammany politicians who engi- 
neered the pro-Boer demonstrations is clearly shown by the 
diversion of the greater part of the benefit fund to the purchase 
of fireworks and wine and the payment of hotel bills and hack 
hire.” —Philadelphia Record. 





HELP THE CHILDREN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—For many years by the generosity of your readers our 
East London Unsectarian Voluntary Committee have given a 
day in the country to thousands of poor, and in many cases 
orphan, East-End children, who without such help would not 
have known a single day’s country holiday during the whole 
year. We hope this season again to give a similar treat to 
the vast army of our poorest and most destitute East-End 
little ones, providing also in each case a substantial meal. 
The cost, including rail and meal, is under one shilling per 
head. We are likewise arranging to send delicate children 
for a fortnight’s country holiday to convalescent or carefully 
selected cottage homes at a cost of ten shillings each for the 
fortnight. Will your readers kindly help us this season? A 
balance-sheet audited by chartered accountants will be sent 
toeach donor. Every gift, great or small, promptly acknow- 
ledged as usual by me.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. ATKINSON, 


Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. 








POETRY. 
Sree 
WEST WIND. 

THE years go by, though the days are long to a hungry heart. 
I was feeling content last night before the wind arose, 

A wind from the rainy West, tossing the wet, green boughs, 
It called me and mocked me, it filled my soul with a thousand 

woes. 


O wind from over the sea, voice from a dear land lost, 

Why need you seek me here, waking the old-time pain ? 

Sure my life is hard enough, there is not much joy to spare, 
M~ heart must break or follow if you call me like that again! 





O wind from across the wave, wet with the wild sea spray, 
Were I but free, like you, I never would ask to roam 
From the darling land you left, and the scent of the heath- 
clad hills ! 
Did you come to break my heart, dear wind from the hills of 
nome ; 
WINIFRED PaTTon. 








BOOKS. 


—.——_ 
THE CELTIC SPIRIT IN LITERATURE* 

WE have hitherto read Miss Macleod’s books with a doubtful 
pleasure, and have regarded her as the possessor of a very 
pretty gift of phrasing and an emotional picturesqueness 
rather than any high creative powers. But this, her latest 
book, seems to show an advance in one clear direction, and at 
the same time her very real limitations. It contains two 
kinds of work: one, the symbolical presentation of a spiritual 
truth in a kind of romance; the other, the mere weaving 
together of legends witharomantiec commentary. The Divine 
Adventure isa type of the first, and it seems to us to show 
Miss Macleod at her weakest. In a note she explains its 
purpose. It is not allegory, she declares, but “a symbolical 
presentment,” which, as we understand it, means that the 
Soul, the Body, and the Will are not given fictitious names 
and an artificial existence, but are used as the dramatis 
persone of a spiritual parable, which is put for the occasion 
in a corporeal setting. The distinction is merely one of 
degree; in each case the truth lies behind the symbol, and the 
degree of irrelevant physical realism with which the symbol is 
invested is scarcely of the first importance. The meaning of 
the parable is clear enough and in its way beautiful, but the 
telling is not art, as we understand it. The writer who would 
portray a spiritual truth in this mode must select his incidenta 
not only for their illustrative value, but for their romantic 
inevitableness. There must be something of the ordinary 
romancer’s gift, so that the reader may feel the drama of the 
thing as well as its spiritual truth. Let us take such an 
instance as Stevenson’s fable of ** The Touchstone,” which 
Miss Macleod would probably condemn as allegory. There 
we have the sure invention weaving a romance which captures 
the fancy, and at the same time the reader has a double joy in 
each detail, for there is always the profound philosophic 
interest to illumine from within. But Miss Macleod’s fancies 
are too common, her moral in general too obvious. She says 
too much, she breaks into little rhapsodies and sermons, and 
then at the end, feeling that the fable does not carry its own 
instant interpretation, she is driven to some terrible pseudo- 
scientific jargon by way of a moral. Could anything be worse 
than this passage which appears as the crowning thought in 
The Divine Adventure ’/—* Love, I am come to realise, is the 
supreme deflecting force. Love ‘unloosens sins,’ unites 
failures, disintegrates the act, not by an inconceivable conflict 
with the immutable law of consequence, but by deflection.” 
To be sure, such words have meaning of a kind, but what a 
wordy, frothy ending to a parable! 

For the remainder of the book we have nothing but praise 
She writes of Iona, that little green Western island, as it has 
never to our knowledge been written of before. She shows us 
the old pagan back-world, when the sun-worshippers held the 
place, and she traces odd survivals far into Christian times. 
She writes of Columba and his followers with a wonderful 
imaginative sympathy, re-telling the old tale with the full 
comprehension of one who has lived long in that “metropolis 
of dreams.” ‘“ None can understand it,” she says, “ who does 
not see it through its pagan light, its Christian light, its 
singular blending of paganism and romance and spiritual 
beauty. There is, too, an Iona that is more than Gaelic, 
that is more than a place rainbow-lit with the seven 
desires of the world, the Iona that, if we will it so, is 
a mirror of your heart and of mine.” It is in this spiritual 
interpretation of Nature that Miss Macleod’s real power 
lies, and if one were to distinguish an aspect of this power 
which she has in perfection it would be the gift of bringing 
out old mystery from the past and grafting it boldly upon our 
prosaic present. The story of the man on whom the sea- 








* The Divine Adventure; Iona; By Sundown Shores: Studies in Spiritual 
History. By Fiona Macleod. London : Chapman and Hall. [63.) 
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madness fell is an instance. ‘“ He went to the mainland, but 
could not see to plough, because the brown fallows became 
waves that splashed noisily about him. The same man went 
to Canada, and got work in a great warehouse; but among the 
bales of merchandise he heard always the singular note of the 
sandpiper, and every hour the sea-fowl confused him with 
their crying.” There are many such tales, but finest of all is 
the story of Coll the fisherman, which Miss Macleod tells from 
her own experience. It is too long to quote, but we men- 
tion it because here Miss Macleod succeeds in the very form 
in which she seems to us to fail in The Divine Adventure, and 
because its closing words are an example of her skilful and 
melodious use of words :— 

“He stands for the soul of a race. Below all the strife of 
lesser desires, below all that he has in common with other men, 
he has the livelong unquenchable thirst for the things of the 
spirit. This is the thirst that makes him turn so often from 
near securities and prosperities, and indeed all beside, setting 
his heart aflame with vain, because illimitable, desires. For 
him, the wisdom hefore which knowledge is a frosty breath: the 
beauty that is beyond what is beautiful. For, like Coll, the 
world itself has not enough to give him. And at the last, and 
above all, he is like Coll in this, that the sun and moon and stars 
themselves may become as trampled dust, for only a breast- 
feather of that Dove of the Eternal, which may have its birth in 
mortal love, but has its evening home where are the dews of 
immortality.” 

The best work in the book is to be found in the short 
studies at the end. “ The Sea-Madness,” from which we have 
already quoted, “ Earth, Fire, and Water,” and “ Barabal,” a 
sketch of an old Highland nurse, are all done with a sim- 
plicity and a clearness of outline which show what Miss 
Macleod can attain to when she banishes the rhetorical 
vagueness which is the fault of her temperament. For there 
is all the difference in the world between true mystery as it 
exists for art, and vagueness, which is a form of incapacity. 
The indefinable is not the incoherent, and nothing is easier to 
attain to than a glib dreaminess. That such has been the 
defect of the Celtic temperament Miss Macleod is quick to 
recognise. In the essay called “ Celtic’ she has some admir- 
able common-sense. By “Celtic” we understand a material 
of myth and folk-tale, differing in character from other tradi- 
tions, and a manner of prese nting it suitable to its nature. It 
is not a pontine inspiration, to w vhich the old canons of art do 
not apply. “It is well that the people of the isles should love 
the isles above all else, and the people of the mountains love 
the mountains above all else, and the people of the plains love 
the plains above all else. But it is not well that because of 
the whistling of the wind in the heather one should imagine 
that nowhere else does the wind suddenly stir the reeds and the 
grasses in its incalculable hour.” But in this Celtic culture we 
may find certain curious qualities, notably a passion for the 
soil of the homeland, an ever-present sense of the mystery of 
life, and a power of seeing in the changes of Nature a reflex of 
the soul’s drama. It is because Miss Macleod has seized upon 
the fundamental truth of this fanciful world that her work at 
its best has an appeal beyond race-interests. She is the 
interpreter of her own people, but she is also an interpreter of 
our common nature. The book closes with a passage which 
seems to us both true and beautiful, the inward meaning of 
the forlorn Jacobite sentiment, which is one of the many im- 
possible loyalties of her own land :— 

“Ina Highland cottage I heard some time ago a man singing 
a lament for ‘Tearlach Og Aluinn,’ Bonnie Prince Charlie; and 
when he ceased tears were on the face of each that was there, and 
in his own throat a sob. I asked him, later, was his heart really 
so full of the Prionnsa Ban, but he told me that it was not him 
he was thinking of, but of all the dead men and women of Scot 
land who had died for his sake, and of Scotland itself, and of the 
old days that would not come again. I didnot ask what old days, 
for I knew that in his heart he tamented his own dead hopes and 
dreams, and that the Prince was but the image of his lost youth, 
and that the world was old and grey because of his own weariness 
and his own grief.” 


That is beautifully said, but after all may we not say, adapting 
Yorick, ‘I can read it as well in my Wordsworth’? Did 
not Wordsworth capture the authentic spirit of Celtic 
poetry once and for all in his— 


** Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old forgotten far-off things, 
And battles long ago” ? 


—_._ 
SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE* 


TuIs is another garden book. They are the fashion just now, 

and contain much pretty writing about pretty places, enough 

information to make them acceptable to practical gardeners, 

and just enough of the human element to make them reaq. 

able by the literal “‘ man in the street.” We are not speaking 
now about “Elizabeth.” That charming lady chose to paint 
her own portrait out of doors, and expended much talent and 
pains on a well-subordinated landscape, but it is on her, ang 
not on her German garden, that the spectator’s interest js 
intended tocentre. “ E. B. V.,” on the other hand, keeps her. 
self entirely in the background. The reader is shown over 
the seven gardens and gossiped to about the inhabitants of 
the houses attached to them. One of the gardens, by the by, 
is an old churchyard,—* a garden of the Lord.” In this case 
the tombstones supply the human element. During these 
jaunts many practical hints are to be picked up, especially 
about trees and hedges. The reader is encouraged to plant 
by being assured that he may live to see the fruits of his 
labours, for trees come to perfection less slowly than is 
commonly supposed. One of the charming illustrations 
which help us to realise the seven gardens shows us a lawn 
intersected by splendid yew hedges. At first sight one would 
imagine them to have been planted in the last century; but no, 
they are only five-and-twenty years old. True, that is a long 
time to look forward, but no doubt they were beautiful long 
before they were perfect, and, as Evelyn says: ‘“ Yew is worth 
our patience, being preferable to any plant I have ever seen 
for beauty and a stiff defence.” Besides, every good hedge 
must be waited for. Yews, we are told, do not grow slower 
than beeches, and much faster than holly. In writing of 
beeches this writer notices the curious fact that they are never 
struck by lightning. Perhaps they have some power of 
attracting nightingales. They come, it is said, at the 
end of their season in England, “to hold a last concert” 
among the trees at Burnham. In one of the chapters 
“EK. B. V.” describes “a forest tree just 13 in. high which 
came from Japan.” The Japanese—alone, we have heard— 
possess the art of stunting trees, and produce, as it were, 
little models of big trees perfect in shape, but tiny in size. 
These dwarfs attain a great age, and the “little ancient” 
here described, which flourishes in a pie-dish, is said to be 
three hundred years old. This power of thus circumscribing 
Nature seems almost diabolical Hampton Court is the 
“Palace” alluded to in the title. The author remembers 
it well—her grandmother, Lady Albinia Cumberland, 
lived there—before it assumed its present air of a “ people's 
palace.” It is a curious thing that a Cockney public have 
attracted and not frightened away the ghosts now said to 
inhabit its galleries. In the old quiet days no ghostly 
visitants were ever heard of, and some very large spiders, 
called “ Cardinal Wolseys,” were the only nocturnal terrors 
from which the inhabitants suffered. “E. B. V.” naturally 
feels rather sadly the changed aspect of Hampton Court, 
where now none may enjoy, “as in the days that are no more, 
the deep refreshment of solitude.” “Is it old-fashionedness,” 
she asks, “or some yet more unworthy sentiment that leads 
one to resent this throwing open to all the world?” Still, on 
the whole, she admits the great changes she remembers, of 
which this change is only a very small symbol, to have been 
for the better. 

What is it, we ask ourselves, which makes the readine public 
—the hard-working, excitement-loving “ man in the sireet "— 
turn with so much pleasure to this new and peaceful style of 
garden literature? A short time ago such a man considerel 
gardening to be something altogether outside his ken. Now 
he will read long books about it,—that is, if a few sketchy 
figures are introduced into the landscape to beguile him. The 
truth is, he is beginning to long for a garden and to count the 
cost of obtaining one. Naturally he likes to read about the 
thing he wants. A love of, almost a worship of, flowers has 
taken possession in the last few years of every grade of the 
social scalein London. There is now no neighbourhood so poor 
that it cannot encourage a flower barrow, and in the West End 
the streets are full. The uneducated are willing to sacrifice 
some of their few luxuries for the pleasure of seeing flowers, #111 
the educated are beginning to sacrifice things of more import- 














* Seven Gardens and a Palace. By E.B.V. London: John Lane. [6] 
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ance than luxury in order to have a garden. The last rays of | 


local feeling, of what we may call “neighbourhood life,” are 
being sacrificed to this passion. Years ago, when only people 
who did not work for their living afforded two houses, 
jocomotion was not easy, and such people spent half | 
their time in the country and half their time in town, | 
making infrequent journeys between their different homes. | 
Thus they belonged in some sense to two places at 
once,—at least they went to church in both, and were elements 
more or less prominent in some sort of parochial system. In | 
those days the ambition of the London professional man was 
to have a good house, say in Bloomsbury, and, except in 
August or September, he never left it. Now his ambition is to 
bave a jerry-built villa in Kensington and a cottage in a 
garden. He too will divide his time between his two homes, 
put he will cut his time up so small as to be practically 
a bird of passage in both places. He will seldom pass a 
Sunday in London except in the depths of winter or 
a week in the country except in the height of summer. 
He will not know his neighbours in the country or be known 
of them,—partly because “it is a pity to spend a fine Sunday 
in church,” which is the time-honoured meeting place of “ neigh- 
pours.” And, of course, he will not know his neighbours in 
London because it has become one of the boasted attractions 
of London that you may live a lifetime next door to some one 
with whom you have never exchanged a word. Much is to be 
gained by this new plan, but something is surely lost. Health 
isno doubt improved, and the power to do more work than 
is possible without the recuperative influence of change is 
gained. The innocent and elevating pleasure of being out of 
doors among flowers is gained too. What is lost is the whole- 
some necessity of having intimate relations with those we 
should not choose for friends. Where no one is bound to 
know any one, like seeks like, and people live in sets. The 
mental horizon of what we may call the “set-dweller” is 
necessarily narrow. A parish, however small, contains most of 
the elements of which the world is made up, while a set, how- 
ever large, contains very few. Most novels nowadays are 
pictures of life in sets; we no longer know, as George Eliot, 
for instance, knew, the geology of society, though we may be 
very learned about some of its component parts. We are 
thus prevented from judging of the direction in which the 


THE HUNDRED DAYS* 
THERE is a peculiar difference between the positions occupied 
in history by the general and the statesman. An estimate of 


| the statesman is based upon a consideration of the motives 


and principles which guided him, Cromwell does not com- 
mand our reverence the less because he failed to solve the 
problem of England’s government. On the other hand, it is 


| upon his actual achievement that our praise or censure of the 


general mainly rests. The military critic who undertakes to 
prove that the victorious commander deserved to be beaten 
has a rather thankless task. In matters of war people care 
little for proof of faulty means; the fact that an army ought 
to have been destroyed fades into insignificance before the 
fact that it won a splendid triumph. For this reason tle 
view has found some support that Napoleon cannot really 
have been a man of such wonderful genius, because on the 
only occasion when he was opposed in battle by a man ui 
talent he was signally defeated. To superficial criticism of 
this sort M. Houssaye’s account of the Hundred Days is a 
crushing reply. The volume entitled 1815: Waterloo is one 
of a series of works in which he deals with the years 1814 and 
1815, and tells the story of the struggles of an overpowering 
intellect and personality to master us great ditliculties as have 
ever confronted a soldier-statesman, a story ail the more tragic, 
from the merely personal point of view, when we see how 
nearly the Emperor was successful 

The position of Napoleon since his banishment to Elba had 
deteriorated in every way. France louged for peace which 
he could not give her, for all Hurope wnited to make war upon 
the outcast from civilisation. in preparation for the conflict 
which loomed before him, Napoleon had to hurry through 
the reorganisation ot his Army and his State. In both tasks 
his weakness became apparent. In the Army the leaders who 
had forsaken Louis lost their self-reverence and self-esteem, 
they enjoyed ueither their own confidence nor that of the 
soldiers. The enthusiasm of the soldiers for their clief was, 
perhaps, more intense than ever, but it was inspired by a 
single individual, and lacked the stubility afforded by a great 
cause or the tumultuous patriotic sense of France. In 
Napoleon’s reorganisation of the State, Metternich noted with 
joy how many concessions the Emperor had to make to the 
Democrats, and felt still wore assured of the downfall of his 





nation as a whole is mentally drifting. A set may trot ona 
cabbage-leaf quite as truly as a village. But to return to our 
gardens. ‘‘ Better than all the so-called enjoyments of life,” 
says “BE, V. B.,° ‘is a heartfelt love of Nature for Nature's 
self.” Now, if by the “love of Nature for Nature's self” this 
writer means what Matthew Arnold showed when he wrote— 
* Blow, ye winds! lift me with you. 
I come to the wild. 
Fold closely, O Nature, 
Thine arms round thy child,—” 

that love of Nature has very little to do with the love of a 
garden. It is essentially a love of the unenclosed—a passion, 
like the passion for music, and as rare—while the pleasure 
obtainable from u garden is as common and almost as 
universally felt as the pleasure obtainable from u simple 
tune. In this sense we do not believe the love of Nature 
to be greatly on the increase, and among the uneduciied 
we think it is not on the increase at all. 
people, who are unfeignedly delighted by the sight of a 
bunch of roses, have no desire to live in the country. A 


country visit, if prolonged beyond the “treat” period, is | 
regarded by them in the light of convalescent treatment, | 


They «o in order to “get the air,’ and “feel the better.” 
An old woman, known to the present writer, was boarded out 
in the couniry for a fortnight last year. She was active and 
rather fond ot walking, but she confessed on her return 
that while on her holiday she had seldom 


where I could not see no one, I felt IT must tum 


back.” Company, not peace, is the desire of the working 
Londoner, however much he may love flowers. He experiences 


in the country the sensation of bovedom that many of us feel 


in an express train which makes a sudden stop. We long to 


be off again and to see the objects out of the window fly past 


us once more. Want of space warns us to wander no longer 
round the “seven gardens” of this pretty book. The 
smallest of gardens jis fruitful in subjects of meditation. 
The mental ontlook from its walls stretches from rose culture 


to original sin. 


London poor |} 


ventured 
many steps from her lodging, “because when I got to 


litelong enemy. 

The dubious state of public opinion compelled Napoleon to 
undertake the Waterloo Campaign, and in any case a brilliant 
| offensive coup against Europe was more to his liking than 
scaler defensive war. Accordingly, he determined to strike 
suddenly at the centre of the allied forces in Belgium, to 
prevent their concentration, and to drive back the Prussians 
and defeat them if they gave him an opportunity. Brussels 
would then be at his merey, and the British would have to 
retire to their ships to save themselves from a catastrophe. 
He succeeded in surprising the Allies, and on June 16th 
Bliicher gave him a chance of annibilating the Prussian forces, 
but mainly owing to faults of Ney, Bliicher merely suffered a 
severe defeat ut Ligny. Nevertheless, the Prussians were 
} thrown into disorder, and could be kept in check by a small 
part of Napoleon's urmy while the Emperor turned his atten- 
tion to the British. On the morning of the 17th a large part 
of the British army at Quatre Bras was in Napoleon’s power, 
| but he delayed his attack and allowed Wellington to withdraw 
his troops to a strong position at Mont St. Jean. Night 
stopped Napoleon's pursuit. “‘T wish,’ said he, ‘that I had 
Joshua's power now to stop the sun.’ But the sun had been 
| shining for fourteen hours, and Nupoleon had not profited by 
its light.” On the 18th he delayed no longer than was 
necessitated by the rain. The French attack at Waterloo 
was marred by a series of tactical blunders arising from the 
excessive eagerness of the French troops, :nd from mistakes 
of Ney, d’Erlon, and Reille. The Emperor retrieved as far as 
| possible these errors, but being forced to devote himself to the 
| advancing Prussians, to despatch against them the 6th Corps 
| and the Young Guard, and to hold the Old Guard too long in 

reserve, his probable victory became an irreparable defeat. 
From this brief survey of M. Houssuye’s work it must not 
be inferred that he is a blind worshipper at the shrine of 














* (1.) 1815: Waterloo. By Henry Houssave. Translated by Arthur Emite 
Mann. London: A. and C. Biack. 10s. net.J——(2.) The Cunpatgn of 1876 
Taygny, Quutre-Braus, and Waterlon. By W.U’Conner Morris, Londen: Grant 
Richards, (lds. 6d. net.) 
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Napoleon after the manner of M. Thiers. The value of the 
book consists largely in the enormous mass of evidence 
M. Houssaye has collected and weighed. Many disputed 
points of fact he has finally settled, and there are few 
questions on which the boldest of critics would care to traverse 
his careful judgments. The difficulty of deciding between the 
conflicting statements made by actors in the events of this 
four days’ campaign is enormous. From Napoleon and 
Wellington downwards almost all can be proved guilty of 
serious inaccuracies. A curious example of the variations of 
opinion to which the historian of this campaign is liable is to 
be found in the preface to the third edition of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's Wellington. ‘For one error,’ writes Sir Herbert, 
“ of which a new edition affords opportunity for correction, no 
excuse can be offered. It is the statement so often made by 
previous writers that after the flight of Napoleon from 
Waterloo Wellington and Bliicher met and embraced at La 
Beile Alliance at 9 o'clock.” He then gives the Duke's posi- 
tive denial of the story. Yet M. Houssaye deliberately rejects 
the Duke's evidence in favour of what he considers weightier 
authority. 

Such detailed evidence, however, M. Houssaye relegates to 
his notes, which form nearly one half of the book, and his 
narrative is in no way encumbered by his vast research. In 
mere historical accuracy we think his book more valuable than 
that of Mr. Ropes. In literary charm there is no comparison 
ketween the two writers. In arrangement, in lucidity of 
thought, in vigour and vivacity of expression, M. Houssaye’s 
work is a masterpiece. He avoids dulness in his most statis- 
tical moments by keeping continually before the mind of the 
reader some strong human interest. The statements and 
actions of Napoleon are no more free from his criticism than 
those of Clausewitz or Ney, yet his personal admiration for 
the Emperor serves as a background to the whole picture he 
draws; the individuality of the man whose genius outsoars 
that of every opponent or comrade forms the theme which 
underlies the entire structure of M. Houssaye’s work of art. 
He rightly appreciates the old warrior Bliicher, whose fine 
determination and faithfulness to Wellington will always 
stand out foremost amid the gallantry of Waterloo. Perhaps 
the best comment on his marked antipathy to Wellington is 
the wise remark of Lord Roberts: “ Wellington has been 
somewhat overrated as a man and greatly underrated as a 
commander.” M. Houssaye gives a very vivid character 
sketch in his final paragraph on the French Army :— 

“Such was the Army of 1815—impressionable, critical, with- 
out discipline, and without confidence in its leaders, haunted by 
a dread of treason and on that account, perhaps, liable to 
sudden fits of panic; it was nevertheless...... more 
impetuous, more excited, more eager for the fray than any other 
Republican or Imperial army before or after it. Napoleon had 
never before handled an instrument of war which was at once 
so formidable and so fragile.” 

The translation, on the whole, is satisfactory. Such errors 
as the use of the word “infer” when “imply” is meant, and 
a misprint of Gérard for Girard should have been avoided. We 
prefer M. Houssaye’s own method of placing his notes at the 
foot of the page to the method here adopted of collecting 
them in a hody at the end of the book. In reading Gibbon it 
would be intolerable to have to search about for a note, and 
like those of Gibbon, M. Houssaye’s notes often contain anec- 
dotes and quotations too interesting to be hidden away. We 
have, however, little right to complain, and can only be 
grateful to Mr. A. E. Mann for putting before the English 
public the most masterly and brilliant work we know of on 
the campaign of Waterloo. 


Judge Morris would probably be the first to admit that the 
value of his own book is considerably lessened by the appear- 
ance of this translation. In the course of his varied studies 
of the Napoleonic period Judge Morris was struck by the 
absence of any adequate account of the Waterloo Campaign. 
especially in the English language. He rightly considers the 
Wellingtonian bias that has only recently tended to disappear 
in this country even less true than the Napoleonic legend of 
some French historians. His Campaign of 1815 is a very 
just and impartial relation of the story of the Hundred Days, 
built up largely on the foundations laid by M. Houssaye. 
He has, in truth, not much to add to or subtract from 
M. Houssaye’s account. On Napoleon, Ney, d@’Erlon, Grouchy, 


— al 
several respects, however, Judge Morris relates more fairly 
and fully the actions of the Allies. He refuses, for example 
to picture Wellington’s retreat from Quatre-Bras ag a rout, 
and he accords to the English general greater praise foy hig 
tactics at Waterloo. On the other hand, we think his cop, 
demnation of the strategy of the Allies after Ligny a littl, 
too severe. The Prussian retreat to Wavre he stigmatises aa 
a bad half-measure. To us it seems the least hopeless way 
out of a highly dangerous position, and a far better moye 
than the north-westerly retirement Judge Morris would haya 
had them undertake. If the Prussians had not separate 
themselves for a time from connection with Wellington they 
would not have compelled Napoleon to detach an important 
portion of his army from the main body, nor would they them. 
selves have been in a state to render effective help to the 
English. 

But Judge Morris’s book provides what has long been 
wanted, a study of the campaign by one well qualified to sift 
evidence dispassionately. It lacks the fine literary merit of 
M. Houssaye’s work, and Judge Morris’s enthusiasm for 
particular truths leads his history to repeat itself too often, 
and to become at times a little tedious. His repetitions, how. 
ever, deprive the reader of any excuse for misunderstanding 
the excellent views he puts forward. 





MR. PAGE'S EDITION OF THE ANEID* 

Ir would be idle to dispute the unanimous verdict of Virgilian 
critics that asserts the superiority of the first over the second 
half of the Aineid. The third and the fifth hooks are, perhaps, 
the poorest of the whole twelve, but the average is more than 
made up by the brilliancy of the second, the pathos of the 
fourth, and the majesty of the sixth. But the great merits 
of VII.-XII. are seldom recognised as they should be. The 
story is artistically contrived and admirably told. Indeed, 
there is no epic poem which quite equals the Mneid in this 
respect. And then there is the singularly graphie drawing of 
character. Mr. Page very rightly calls the reader’s attention, 
not only to the figures of Pallas and Evander, which, as he 
truly says, * have in all ages won unstinted admiration,” but 
to Turnus and Mezentius. Of the latter he writes :-— 
“Hated he is justly by men and abhorred by gods; but, none 
the less, as he lies wounded and propped against a tree, with his 
gr-at beard sweeping over his chest, while he sends messenger 
after messenger to bring tidings of his gallant son, the grim 
soldier is a pathetic figure, and the delineation of him (II. 856 
seq.) a3 he mounts his old war-borse for the last time is unequalled 
in Latin, perhaps in any, literature.” 
With Turnus, who is as much more interesting than 
@neas, as Hector is more interesting than Achilles, Mr. 
Page compares Esau. “It is with Esau, and not with Jacob, 
that the writer's human heart seems to beat in genuine sym- 
pathy.” And we might add the Satan of Paradise Lost. It 
was shocking, doubtless, in Lord Thurlow to exclaim, “ By 
God! I hope he'll win!” when he first made acquaintance with 
Milton's epie (the story goes that it was read to him bya 
companion on circuit who wished to escape his profane talk), 
but the exclamation represents a very common feeling. And 
then there is Lavinia. It is only a glimpse that we catch of 
her, but it is a glimpse which we seldom get in ancient litera- 
ture. The classical heroines are wives (we except the incom- 
parable Nausicaa and the purely tragical figure of Electra) ; 
the maiden is dismissed with the stock epithets, “ x«aioQuss:, 
sez aéxamos, pulcherrima.” Lavinia alone is alive. She does 
nothing, it is true, but blush. But the blush realises her. As 
Conington has it in one of his happiest passages :— 
‘« Her mother’s voice Lavinia hears, 

And mingles blushes with her tears ; 

Deep crimson glows the sudden flame, 

And dyes her tingling cheek with shame. 

So blushes ivory’s Indian grain, 

When sullied with vermilion stain ; 

So lilies set in roseate bed 

Enkindle with contagious red.” 
(There is a curious lapsus calami in Mr. Page’s note. He 
has, ‘‘the blush on Amata’s cheeks ...... the violence of 
Turnus colours Amata’s face with scarlet.’’) 
Mr. Page’s Introduction is only too brief,—little over twenty 
pages. Let us hope that some day he will give us something 
more. There is room for another edition of Virgil on the 








and Gérard their judgments ure substantially the same. In 
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cena 
game scale as Conington’s, and no man is better fitted for 
the task than Mr. Page. : ; 
The notes will be found to abound with a penetrating 
criticism and an exact scholarship, and where there is to be a 
choice of views the editor's judgment is generally sound, In 
the splendid battle-piece of Actium in the Shield of Amneas 
there ig a very obscure line. Of Cleopatra the poet says :— 
«necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues.” 
One thinks, of course, of the asp, by whose bite she died. 
But why gemint ¢ Conington does not help us by saying 
that “it is merely the numerical precision of an emblematic 


picture.” “Precision” is exactly the quality that seems to be 
lacking. There was only one asp. Mr. Page, following 


Henry, who indeed is very seldom wrong, is inclined to the 
yjew that the two snakes are a general symbol of death. Two 
snakes destroy Laocoon and hissons; two are sent to slay the 
infant Hercules. There is a curious parallel, too, in the old 
ballad of Dives and Lazarus, when after Dives’s death— 
“There came two serpents out of heil 
Thereto his soul to guide.” 

In VII. 10, “proxima Cireaeae raduntur litora terrae,” we 
think with Mr. Page that the less obvious “close” is better 
than “next.” In the description of Camilla he properly 
defends the poet from the charge of exaggeration by remarking 
that “he does not say what Camilla did, but what she might 
do, what any one, seeing her run, might imagine her doing.” 
In commenting on the famous “devictam Asiam subsedit 
adulter” (XT. 268) he remarks with much force :— 

“Nearly all editors say that devictam Asiam is=victorem Asiae, 
put surely if Virgil wanted to write victorem Asiae subsedit 
adulter, he could have done so, and the line would be perfectly 
clear and good. His point, however, is not the person (though of 
course the person is implied), but the particular time for which 
the assassin waits. The very essence of tragedy often consists 
in the particular moment when the blow falls —‘ When haughty 
power mounts high, The watcher’s axe is nigh’—and Virgil 
understood this, but his critics wil! not let him have bis way.” 
This is the sort of criticism that really enlightens. We do 
not, indeed, always find ourselves in agreement with Mr. Page. 
On VII. 112-13,— 

“ vertere morsus 
exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi,’— 
he remarks “ penuria edendi, ‘need of eating’; they 
needed to eat more. Beware of rendering ‘ want of something 
to eat,’ for edendi cannot be passive, but is the gerund, used 
asa verbal noun.” But it is by no means settled that the 
gerund cannot have a passive sense. Dr. Kennedy quotes Dr. 
A. F. Pott:—I have long ago ceased to perplex myself with 
the question whether the gerund should be assigned to the 
active or to the passive form. It is neither of the two; it is 
both, like many other words, according to the difference of its 
y a 

position.” And it is certainly forcing the meaning of 
penuria to say it is want in the sense of desire, or, as 
Conington, equal to the Homerie 0; toyzv0s. Why not “lack 
inthe matter of eating’? But it would be ungracious to 
dwell upon casual differences where there is so much that 
commands unhesitating assent. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
ALTHOUGH readers will not dash through The Uttermost 
Farthing at the break-neck and breathless speed with 
which they devoured his former book, A Villain of Parts, 
there is some very good reading in Mr. Neuman’s new 
book. The scheme of the story is to show how impos- 
sible it is, from the mere force of circumstances, for a 
person of really high character to cherish a project of 
vengeance in a manner satisfactory to himself, or in this in- 
stance herself. The character of Nora Crofts is finely drawn. 
While she is still a very young girl her father, John Crofts, 
is started on the road to ruin by the failure of a speculation 
into which he has entered by advice of his friend, Williain 
Medlett. Medlett himself had sold his shares in time, but 
ueglected to warn his friend, who was away on his holiday. 
The Crofts family go rapidly down hill, and Nora, who takes 
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command of the household, vows to be revenged on the man 

whose negligence gives her father his first shove downwards, 

Gradually, however, the passage of time softens her feelings, ° 
and the marriage of her favourite brother to Medlett’s _ 
daughter can be borne with equanimity. At last, when 

her enemy, not as the result of any schemes of hers, but by 

a turn of fortune’s wheel, is brought before her in circum. 

stances to the full as humiliating and disgraceful as she could ° 
ever have desired, Nora finds that her shame at seeing so 

deplorable a sight and her pity for the man take the savour 

from the gratification she had in earlier years expected. We 

must leave to Mr. Neuman the task of telling how Nora, . 
freed from the bondage of the evil desire of revenge, 

finds happiness and hope in love. But it must not be 

imagined that the interest of the book is sacrificed to the 

mere study of one character. The story, though devoid 

of thrilling adventures and blood-curdling incidents, is 

interesting and well written, and will repay being read with 

more attention than is usually vouchsafed to books supplied 

in a weekly box by the circulating library. 

It seems an ungrateful thing to criticise an interesting 
book for being too long, but it is almost inevitable in the case 
of Mrs. Glasgow's new story, The Voice of the People. 
The book does not want shortening at the end, but a 
little compression at the beginning would be a decided im- 
provement. Although the opening picture of life in a country 
town in Virginia—the story is American—is picturesque 
enough with its sleepiness, its negroes, and its Southern 
charm, still the author gives us at first no central figures on 
which to hang our interest. The man and woman on whom 
the story of the book is to hang are in the beginning only 
children, and the reader's interest is not sufficiently aroused 
by what is really merely a mise-en-scéne. After reading the 
rest of the book, it would be worth while to re-read the 
opening and there study the beginnings and surroundings of 
the clever characters in-whom the author has interested us in 
the later part of her book. But as it is, the first two books 
of the five into which the novel is divided are tedious. The 
fault, however, argues a painstaking quality in the author 
with which the reviewer should be the last to quarrel, and 
by its very nature shows that there is good stuff in the . 
novel. From Book III. onwards all tediousness entirely 
disappears, and the story becomes thoroughly interesting. 
Nick Burr, the self-made man, is a fine creation, and his 
love idyll with Eugenia is painted with a delicacy of 
imagination which makes the reader grieve for its sudden 
ending. It is very like life for a charming woman to decline 
“ona lower range of feeling,’ and to be quite satisfied with 
an intolerable “bounder” like the fascinating Dudiey Webb 
for a husband, after having in girlhood been loved by a man 
like Nick Burr. Still, though lifelike, Eugenia’s conduct is 
unideal, and she herself is sufficiently living to make the 
reader regret the fate with which she is quite content. 
Readers who like a good long novel, and are interested by the 
study of America, will very much enjoy The Voice of the 
People. 


For Britain's Soldiers is a collection of stories put together 
on the principle of the charity bazaar,—that is, for the benefit 
of people who like to get a tangible benefit to themselves from 
their charities. And the “value received” is in this instance 
considerable. All the best writers of short stories give a con- 
tribution to the book gratis, the publisher foregoes all profit, 
and we may hope that Britain’s soldiers will benefit largely, 
for the writers have given generously and of their best. Mr. 
Kipling has searched deeply into the heart of a little child, 
and given in “The Son of his Father” an extraordinarily 
minute dissection of the mingled effect of heredity and of 
Indian up-bringing on the child’s motives and actions. The 
father is “Strickland,” whose name we all greet as that of an 
old friend.. This suggests a most interesting field of enter- 
tainment for Mr. Kipling’s readers, and we should be much 
obliged to him if he would give us, amongst others, a history 
of the daughters of the “ Brushwood boy,” and the sons of 
* William the Conqueror.’ Mr. Kipling will appreciate the 
reasons for this distinction in sex. Also, in the fulness of 
time, we should like to hear the story of Tod’s children, 
who are surely reserved by destiny for the most remarkable 
adventures.—It is invidious to choose a favourite among the 
stories in the collection, but no one should on any account 
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miss Mr. Alden’s “ Peace Congress,” or Mr. Hyne’s “ Renegade.” 
These recommendations must, however, stop or they will become 
a mere copy of the index. 

The plot of Merciless Love is certainly fantastic, which is 
not to be wondered at, as the book is written by the author of 
For a God Dishonoured. Olive, the heroine, who suffers the 
pangs of merciless love, is a fanatical anti-vivisectionist, and 
is on the eve of being engaged to Collins Bey (an attractive 
gentleman whose character is slightly tinged by long residence 
in the East). Unfortunately, just before he proposes she 
gets a letter from the solicitor of an old admirer, William 
Johnson, now defunct, saying that he leaves her £40,000 as 
long as she remains unmarried; should she marry, the 
money is to go to trustees “for the founding of a Pasteur 
Institute.” Toa girl of Olive’s opinions this is like devoting 
the money to founding a new “ Circle of Dante’s Hell,” She 
makes the mistake of not consulting Collins Bey, who is a 
sensible man, in the matter, but of saying that there is an 
insuperable obstacle between them. Finally, not being able 
to stand separation from her lover, she makes a will leaving 
the money (she has a specific right to dispose of it after her 
own death) to Mr. Johnson’s relations, and arranges a mock 
suicide while she flies to the East, marries Collins Bey, and 
takes refuge in Oriental seclusion for fear of discovery. 
At last the villain of the piece, a great vivisectionist 
surgeon, appears in the neighbourhood. Olive knows that 
should he discover her fraud he will insist on the return of 
the money from the relations, and the founding of the Insti- 
tute, and she takes poison, not reflecting that it is too late for 
this remedy, for as she has married, Sir Claude has as much 
right over the money after her death as if she remained alive, 
However, the curtain drops on the catastrophe, and we have 
no means of knowing whether Sir Claude gets hold of the 
fortune or not. The book is too much of an anti-vivisectionist 
tract to be a good novel, but people who hold those opinions 
will be in full sympathy with it. 

Occultism and the transmigration of souls play a leading 
part in The Sin of Atlantis. A subtly worldly flavour is 
imparted by the principal character—the owner of the 
soul for which the good and bad influences are fighting— 
being a modern Duke. The author speaks of souls, their 
“planes,” the clouds of light they dress in, their wishes, and 
their fate with a familiarity which is bewildering to the holder 
of the simple creed taught by Him to whom Mr. Roy Horniman 
alludes as “Carpenter Jesus Christ.” Purely as a novel, the 
book is not an artistic creation, and as for the spiritual basis 
of the work one can read it as well in one’s Bible. 

“No case; please abuse plaintifi’s attorney,” was once en- 
dorsed on a hopeless brief. Mr. Hume Nisbet has an admirable 
ease which he spoits in his book on the Boer War, For Right and 
England, by consistent outpourings of abuse of Mr. Kruger. 
The book is so extremely violent in tone that it entirely misses 
the effect it would have were its language more temperate. We 
should be sorry that any foreigner should judge the war from 
the account given by Mr. Nisbet. He would be sure to think 
England had something to conceal, and sought to hide the 
fact by bluster. 

The lady who is the central figure in the stories called A 
Diplomatic Woman is supposed, to put it coarsely, to be a spy 
in the employment of the French Government. However, like 
the pioneers of the band in Stevenson’s Wreckers who “pranced 
for the love of it,” she spies gratis and for her own amusement. 
The stories of her effort are ingenious, the most amusing 
being, perhaps, the first, “The Russian Cipher.” 

The Crimson Cryptogram is an orthodox “murder” story, 
beginning with a crime in the first chapter. Mr. Fergus 
Hume is always ingenious at this sort of business, and the 
story is an average specimen of his work in this class. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

All the articles in the new Edinburgh Review are well worth 
reading. The first paper relates to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
“Political History of the United Kingdom.” ‘This book, we are 
told, is not a history in the ordinary sense of the word, “it is 
a commentary—and a very admirable commentary—on the 
textbooks with which the lecturer's hearers were, as now 
the Professor’s readers are, ew iypothesi familiar.” Mr, 








ei 
Goldwin Smith reverses a good many of the accepted 
verdicts of English history. For instance, the Norman 
Conquest was in his eyes a great misfortune, “forming the con: 
nection with France which led to the Hundred Year, War, 
severing from England the Saxon Lowlands of Scotland, and 
thus putting off the Union of Britain.” The writer in th, 
Edinburgh takes exception to many of Mr. Goldwin Smith’, 
theories, particularly the one cited above, but gives him great 
credit for his power of historical character drawing, 4s ig 
permissible in a commentator, the historian preaches his oyy 
doctrin es freely, “ Peace at any price by full concession to any 
demand, appears to be his ideal of statesmanship.” By var, 
he says, “no one can really make trade flourish, since tragy 
depends on wealth, which is destroyed by war.” “Chevalier; 
History of the French Navy” is the subject of an interest, 
ing and suggestive article. The book is really a continua. 
tion of two others on the same subject by the same 
author. Together they form a connected account of the 
Navy of France for nearly a hundred years. The narm. 
tive “has a sustained interest with which naval historians 
rarely succeed in investing their writings.” The latter part of 
the article deals with Captain Chevalier “as a naval strategist, 
if not as an anti-English pamphleteer.” He devotes the fing] 
chapter of his history to a discussion of the best way of making 
war upon England, advocating “the system of warfare by 
surprise,” and assuming throughout “that his country will haya 
to carry on alone the naval struggle which he contemplates” 
A paper upon the South African War and its critics consists 
partly of a translation of an article which appeared last 
January in the Berliner Local-Anzeiger by a Major-General 
von Schmeling, an officer on the active list of the German Army, 
The text of the German article is “ The cart sticks in the mud,” 
which words the German writer attributes to Lord Kitchener, 
His object was to prove that it was practically impossible that 
the British cart should ever get out of the mud. The 
Edinburgh Reviewer attributes the fact that it is out of the mud 
to the genius of Lord Roberts—one more proof of the theory that 
“in war men are nothing, a man is everything”—and “to the 
element on which no foreigner could have counted,—the enthu- 
siasm of the whole Empire.” Among the lighter articles we may 
mention an entertaining criticism on “Some Recent Novels of 
Manners,” as illustrated by Miss Cholmondeley and Miss 
Fowler, and one on “The New Movement in Art,” as illustrated 
by the pictures in the Paris Exhibition. The writer of the 
latter paper is neither an apologist for the New Movement, nora 
satirist of it. His object is “to characterise and explain” a 
certain tendency in art,— the revolt against the domination of 
literature over painting.” 





THE QUARTERLY BEVIEW. 

“The Conditions of Great Poetry” strikes us as the most 
remarkable article in an interesting number of the Quarterly 
Review. The writer endeavours to trace the causes of the present 
“cessation” of great poetry, and to show what were the condi- 
tions under which great poets produced their masterpieces. He 
believes strong and widely diffused religious belief to be a 
fertile parent of true poetry, and that “at the root of all great 
poetry there is some form or other of strenuous and impassioned 
optimism.” The decline of the wave of “impassioned optimism” 
which produced the poets of the earlier part of the century may 
be traced in the later poems of Tennyson, in which we may see 
the “increasingly saddening impression made upon his mind by 
the recent developments of science.” ‘‘ The faith, the hopes, the 
aspirations of the present generation are not in a state of 
sufficient or sufficiently definite excitement to generate the 
emotional atmosphere which great poetry requires,” he tells 
us. The idea of Imperialism is to-day “the single element in 
our national life which is for the time being in a state of 
exceptional vitality.” The poetry of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
embodies that idea, and “with the exception of Mr. Kipling, 
there is no one among the present generation of poets 
whose work even suggests greatness.” There are two 
articles on South Africa,—one gives a clear and most useful 
outline of the third period of the war; the other, “Dr. 
Theal on South African History,” is a refutation of the 
pro - Dutch chapters in Dr. Theal’s last book, which, 
we are told, is regarded “as the first authority upon all 
questions relating to the early polity of the English and 
Dutch settlements.” The article is apparently written by a Cape 
Colonist. He maintains, and we think proves in contradiction 
to Dr. Theal, that the real cause of the “ Great Trek” was the 
Dutch objection to the freedom of slaves. “ Japanese Literature” 
makes an interesting paper, but that literature as described and 
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quoted in th : : ee 
extreme. Japanese history hardly exists. Fiction abounds, but 


«their stories and romances are generally told with bald simplicity 
nnadorned by wit or imagination, there is no elevation of 
centiment, while to add to their defects little in the nature 
of connected plots is to be discovered.” Among early Japanese 
qriters many are women. As to poetry, Japanese posts betray, 
we are told, “a striking want of imagination, and are remarkably 

deficient in the higher qualities of the poetic art. Their choice | 
of subjects is confined within an exceedingly narrow compass, 

their imagery is limited, and they never tire of repeating ad 

nauceam the same similes.” Sermons preached by Buddhist 

clergy in the local temples seem a prominent featnre in modern 
Japenese literature. These contain little of a distinctively | 
Buddhist character. “Confucian platitudes interspersed with | 
anecdotes not always decorous form the staple of their instructions: | 
and in their general abhorrence of dogmatism they prefer to hold 
ith Confucius that conduct and not doctrine is the all-important 


duty of man.” 





The Church Quarterly Review. July. (Spottiswoode and 
Co, 6s.)—The Church Quarterly points with legitimate 
satisfaction to the fact of its having completed its twenty- 
fifth year, the first number having appeared in October, 
1875. We desire to add our congratulations and good wishes, 
which we can well do, without associating ourselves with all its 
riews on doctrine, ecclesiastical politics, and criticisms. We are 
especially glad to see on this occasion an article on the Arch- 
bishops’ decision on Reservation. We sincerely hope that it may 
influence those who may yet be wavering on the point. 








| 








Democracy and Empire: with Studies of their Psychological, 
Economic, and Moral Foundations, By Franklin Henry Giddings, | 
Professor in Columbia University. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Giddings states in his preface that the collection of essays 
and addresses which make up his volume “are logically related 
parts of a whole.” We have not heen able to convince ourselves 
of this so completely as we could desire, and the volume is a large 
one which would gain by the diminution in bulk and the increase | 
in lucidity if the chapters upon the ‘“ Ethical Motive,” the | 
“Psychology of Society,” and the “Mind of the Many” were 
removed. We agree with his general statement of the principles 
which make Empire and democracy compatible,—namely, that 
States are held together now, not by the tie of blood, nor the tie | 
of religion, but by an “ethical likemindedness” ; and that the | 
union can only be lasting if the central power confines itself 
practically to three things,—‘‘the Imperial defence, the suppres- | 
sion of conflict between one part of the Empire and another, and 
insistence that local administration shall come up to a certain | 
standard in its protection of life and property and in its respect 
for enlightenment”; but we think the case might have been | 
established in a terser and more readable manner. The chapter | 
on“The Destinies of Democracy,” which contains some acute | 
criticism of Mr. Lecky’s book on “ Democracy and Liberty,” is 
perhaps the best thing in the volume, | 
| 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. | 

ee A 


[Coder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been | 

Famines in India. by Romesh C. Dutt. (Kegan Paul, Trench, | 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) --Mr. Romesh Dutt thinks that if the Indian | 
Revenue were more equitably assessed, and the Indian expendi- 
ture reduced, the occurrence of famine would be, if not altogether | 
averted, yet diminished. He does not expressly say so, but he | 
certainly gives his readers to understand that British rule is | 
fnancially more oppressive than that exercised either by the | 
Hindoo or by the Mahommedan dynasties of the past. “ Greek 
and Chinese travellers who visited India between the fourth 
century B.C. and the seventh century A.D. attest to the mild and 
moderate land-tax of India, and the prosperity of the agricultural 
population.” That isa very big statement to make without any 
references, especially when we contrast it with what is the 
general upshot of the book, that the present land-tax is 
immoderate and the agricultural population depressed. Mr. 
Romesh Dutt’s expressed desire is to correct, not to over- 
throw, the present administration, but his arguments do 
not logically lead to this conclusion. Why not go back 
tothe golden age which prevailed from 400 BC. to G00 A.D. ? 
Why not a revival of Hindoo rule, say with Mr. Naoroji, who 
has quite different views about British rule, for Premier, and 
Mr. Dutt for Chancellor of the Exchequer? Even Mahommedan | 
tule would be preferab!e to the present. For did not Akbar con- 


| 











| remarkable record 


@ review strikes the reader as wearisome in the | tent himself with what he could get? Admirable moderation! 
“ The Mahomedan rulers of India realised what they could.” The 


extortionate Briton can hardly do more. Some people say that 
he hardly does so much. Of course there are drawbacks to our 
rule. There is one which cannot be remedied, the great sums 
withdrawn from the country for pensions and the home establish- 
ment. Indigenous rulers spend the revenue where it is raised. 
And if we could find a strong and just native rule we ought to 
give place to it. Could the Congress party have their wish 
to-morrow, would they dare to carry it into action? Would Sikhs 
and Pathans and Ghoorkas and Beloochees follow their lead? We 
do not think the worse of a Bengalee for thinking that he can rule 
as well as we can. The more frankly he says so, the more we 
respect him. But as to the fact we remain unconvinced. Mr. 
Dutt professes Indian history, we see. Does he consider the 
figures of the Ain-i-Akbari historical? He gives the militia of 
the eleven Subahs at 337,804 cavalry, and 3,946,705 infantry. 
What sort of burden was this? Akbar began to reckon his 
revenue after his army had been provided for. 


Sports for Girls. Edited by Howard Spicer. (Andrew Mel- 
rose. 1s. net.)—The “ sports” are eight in number, and may he 
enumerated: ‘ Skating,” ‘“ Hockey,’ “Swimming,” “Golf,” 
“ Physical Training ” (hardly a sport, though of importance that 
cannot be exaggerated), ‘‘ Fencing,” “Cricket,” “Lawn Tennis,’ 
each of them being treated by an expert, as, for instance, golf, 
about which Miss Hezlet, the Lady Champion for 1899, gives 
some useful hints. We venture to doubt as to cricket whether 
the “ real thing” in balls ought to be used. If one of our great 
wicket-keepers would allow his hands to be photographed it might 
be serviceable as an illustration. Generally, however, we find 
nothing to criticise in the volume, which should be as useful as a 
book of this kind can be.——~—With this may be mentioned a little 


‘ yolume on a not unrelated subject, The Way to be Well, by Mrs. 


Yorke Smith (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3d., 6d. cloth), 
It is full of good advice and within every one’s reach. 


Hierakonopolis, Part I, Plates of Discoveries by J. E. Quibell, 
With Notes by W. M.F.P. (Bernard Quaritch. 203.)— 
The discoveries given in this volume include some of the most 
ancient in Egypt. King Nar-mer, for instance, probably comes 
before Mena himself, and carries us back to 4800 B.C. or there- 
abouts. Plate ii. is a limestone figure, life size; “ the faceis wide 
and coarse but seems to have elements other than the negro- 
Libyan.” Elsewhere (vi.) we see the pure Libyan type. None 
of the plates are more interesting than xxvi. A. B, C., which have 
for their subject the exploits of the King who bore the sobriquet 
of “Scorpion.” The limestone statue—“the earliest known”— 
figured as xxxix., is very remarkable. 


ArricaAN Booxs.—Natal and the Boers. By J. E. Rowell. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Rowell tells us much about the 
subject of his book. He is enthusiastic about Natal; he does 
justice, to the best of his ability, to the Boers. It should be 


| understood that the history which he tells is the history of the 


past. Recent events are dismissed in a sentence. But then the 
past is needed for the due appreciation of the present. The 
Boer record, as relates both to us and the native tribes, is 
certainly not a good one. Nothing is: more strange than the 
praises bestowed on Boer morals viewed in the light of facts. 
The Boer Invasion of Natal, by Clement H. Scott (S. W. Partridge 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net), takes up the story with the declaration 
of war in October last. Nothing could be more succinctly and 
plainly put than the following conspectus of Boer ideas : — 
(1) The Dutch nation was beginning to realise that numerically 
it was equal to, if not greater than, the British in South Africa ; 
(2) in the South African Republic they owned the wealthiest 





| portion of the whole of Africa south of the Zambesi, and tin 


wealth alone would probably enable them to raise themselves to 
the position of a powerful nation; (3) in the Cape Colony the 
Dutch had gained the ascendency in political matters by having 
placed in power the ‘Bond Ministry’; and (4) the time 
was fast approaching fora decisive blow.” The book is illus- 
trated, and may be read with much interest and pleasure. 
Mines of the Transvaal, 1900. By R. R. Masson. (The Statlisi 
Office. 10s. net.)—-As may be supposed, this volume contains a 
number of highly interesting figures. The totals of capital, of 
output, in weight and value, the fluctuations of price, make a very 
One company, which, of course, we do not 
name, has a capital of £2,750,000, has already divided £100,000 
more than its total capital, and in 1898 produced nearly £680,000 
of gold. Its shares (£5 all paid) have varied in value from 
£11 10s. (in 1895) to £7 in this prosent year. We are taken to 
another part of the “ Dark Continent” in British Fast Africa and 
Uganda, by John B. Purvis (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.) 
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Mr. Purvis writes about the country, the climate, the native 
customs and character, the opportunities open to Europeans, the 
outfit which the traveller should have, and other matters. The 
book is illustrated by interesting photographs. 


MiscELLannous.—Old English Churches, by George Clinch (L. 
Upcott Gill, 6s. 6d. net), contains an account of the various styles 
of architecture, from “ Anglo-Saxon ” to “ Early Renaissance,” 
a description of “Church Furniture and Accessories,’ from 
altars (a term which, we may observe in passing, is not 
strictly Anglican) onwards, “ Decorations,” and “ Monuments.” 
It isa treasury of information about the externals of Church 
matters, and is copiously illustrated——Our Cove. By 
J. Henry Harris. (J. Pollard, Truro. 2s.)—These “Stories 
from a Cornish Fisher Village” are very graphic and 
powerful sketches, obviously drawn from, life. The place is 
first described, though not in such a way as to be identified. 
Then come the people, and these, too, can hardly be located, for 
the fisher-folk are very much alike from north to south,—we are 
sometimes reminded by Mr. Harris of Charles Reade’s “ Christie 
Johnstone.’ The staple of the book consists of short stories, mostly 
sad, if not absolutely tragic, a character that sea stories are apt 
to have. Thisis a good piece of literary work, besides being a 
loyal offering from a dutiful son to the land of his birth. In 
Present Day Papers, Vol. III., edited by J. W. Rowntree (Headley 
Brothers, 6d. net), we have two thoughtful papers well worthy of 
attention,—“ Pauline Theology,” by Professor A. S. Peake, and 
A Review of ‘ Stalker’s Christology,’ ” by Ed. Grubb, M.A. — 
Among the seasonable publications of the week is Philip’s 
Commercial Map of the East (G. Philip and Son, 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
mounted). The map exhibits the “ Trans-Siberian Railway,” which 
has now been completed as far as Stretinsk, with a small inter 
ruption at the western end of Lake Baikal. Every region in- 
cluded, and it includes all the Old World north of 20 deg. south 
latitude, has its products and minerals marked upon it, and there 
are also indications of routes by land or sea, naval stations, coal- 
ing stations, British and foreign, &c. Warm-water pots are 
also marked, and “spheres of influence” distinguished by 
colours. 





New Epitions.—In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 1s. 6d. net per volume), William Cazton’s Golden Legend, 
Vols, III. and IV.—In the “Chiswick Shakespeare” (G. Bell 
and Sons, 1s. 6d. each net), with Introduction and Notes by John 
Dennis, and Illustrations by Byam Shaw, we have Twelfth 
Night and King Richard II.——In the “ Author’s Edition of 
Mark Twain’s Works” (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. each), 
Vols. XXI. (being the third of Short Stories and Sketches) 
and XXII. (Literary Essays), concluding. with some “In 
Memoriam” verses to Olivia Susan Clemens, by S. L. C., 
and a “Biographical Sketch” of Mark Twain himself. This 
last contains the highly interesting account of Mr. Clemens’s 
financial misfortunes, and of his most honourable and able 
recovery from them.—— Principles of Chess in Theory and Practice. 
By James Mason. (Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Law Relat- 
ing to the Remuneration of Commission Agents. By William Evans, 
B.A. Edited by W. de Bracy Herbert, M.A. (Same publisher.) 
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Summer Sale 


“LIBERTY ” 


ART ““/ 
FABRICS SURPLUS STOCKS, 
FOR LAST 3 DAYS. 


DRESSES AND 
rurvituRE. |GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








WINES OF BAD VINTAGES 
ARE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 


Only Good Vintage Wines 
should be bought. 


WRITE FOR complete calendars of vintages, 
based on the universally accepted verdict of Con- 
noisseurs—clearly distinguishing the good from the 
bad and indifferent vintages. 

The question of Vintages is one of the utmost 
importance, and goes far beyond the mere matter of 
taste. In the case of bad or doubtful Vintages, 
either the grapes never ripened thoroughly, or, owing 
to mildew, the Wines are unsound. 


(PRICE LIST FREE), 
To-- 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, and CO., Ltd., 
The Leading Vintage Wine MERCHANTS, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
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Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 


| These Catalogues enable intending pur- 





Furniture, chasers to see that although the quality, 
C arpets, the artistic merit, and the finish of 
——————— Hampton and Sons productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 


oe Art at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. | anywhere procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 
—ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


‘Their goods have the mertt of excellence and cheapness.”—COURT CIRCULAR. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
IRISH 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 

Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 23 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


itch ble Cloths, -/ ? 
DAMASK “Sirone Huckaback Towels 
post-frec. 4/6 per dozen. 
TABLE AND HOUSE 


LINEN. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s.6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

















ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, sq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Eliis, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
€pecial Policies to cover Death Duties. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


Png Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








PPeBasTon CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House~ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


‘ 4 ~ 
CHOOL for MISSIONARIES DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
‘o receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BRINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss R. D. 
(2 SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
om Saunt and was specially designed for school purposes.—Prospectus on 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Piofessors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
In close proximity to the Lake District. Training for future Land Agents, 
Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


WaARWIC K § C H OO L 
: (Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


L\ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI. 


NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
particulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
wEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


i EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 





























CaALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 
Br SSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
J) > RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comtortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
pe School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 























EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, Mr. J. 

STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond). Thorough and careful preparation for 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special Class for 
foreign students to learn English. Splendid climate, extensive grounds (nine 
acres), school farm. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References-The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar Schoo! ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.: Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Clagsical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 











h (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 


modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A married School- 
master who intends wintering in a warm climate wishes to FORM a 
PARTY of FOUR or FIVE BOYS, to whoin he would give all histime. Adver- 
tiser is an experienced teacher, speaking French and German.—Address, ROCK- 
INGHAM HOUSE, RUGBY. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historica] Tripos, ClassI. First-rate modern education. 
Large staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium.—Prospectus and references 


on application. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. . 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of Encland Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Colleze. : 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £49 ': Boarding House, £49, 
ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.-—Terms, £25 a year. 
3) ST. WINITRE D's, Bangor. —Terms. 35a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Ri igeley, Staffs. 


‘HE CAMBRIDGE TR AINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.( Lond.) 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
toces of a college lite and one year’s dence in Cambridge. 

Lhe students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, lang suages, mathematics and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridg 

: ents are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 

ations for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
on to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


pH E ~ HALL, . © "ROSSFIELD — ROAD, HAMPSTE AD, 
Built a ‘a School. 


Principals—The Misses Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.CSL, and many others. Illustrated 
pr ospectus on application. 














: ies GIRLS’ SCH OOL COMPANY, Listen. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.I 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENS BURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction ‘of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, | Secretary. 

ORRAN, WATE ORD i HE RTS. - SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-ficids. 

Head-Mistress, Miss E.b. JOUR DAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 

Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 

Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Worn iers 


ORKING. —On the hilic, 40 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
i! at EPAKATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Public schools and for the Royal Navy. 
I 1 Head-Mast ers of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Prit ipal ot Cheltentai Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
cravel playground, works shop, gymnusti par “a, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A, The 
Tower House, Dorking. 























oO”: AKE IR SCHOOLS: The STR AMONGATESC 'HOOLS, 
ay KENDAI for BOYS and GIKL: BOW OFEN t aa Dat 

by, all Denomination They are sound, long estab i 
in a lovely, healthy di:trict.—Pro Sper tus fro ym W. SE 
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Cae M ALV ERN. — FR. ANC ‘HE, 
WK Prin 3 GhI iG. Hi ge 3 hool tor Girls. Limited number of 
e ! y ation n under highly qualified Professors 





, wiihen vod garden unl tennis-court. 


QT. FELIX Sl HOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School ).—H¢ listress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
heferen aT s H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of “Southampton. 


ee RNE 
MARGARET? 

Head - Mistress Miss 

New Schoo! of modern ty: 
grounds and playing field 








SCHOOL For 

MIDDLESEX. 

LYSTER, M.A. 

tor Girls near London. Large house; extensive 

Pre paration for entrance to University.— Full 
5 a 


GIRLS, ST. 











Particulars on applicatt on te the Hl] 
RCHDEACON W ILSON WISHES t to RECOMMEND 
iy nn sc HOO! for G it SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
mir s large grounds fer ¢ } ind tennis. | erienc ed resident mis- 
tresses ;; larg t stali. Principals, Miss BOYCOLL nd Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assisti int- Mistr esses at the Clifton Migh School for Girls) 
ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 
Bracing climate of ~ > Yorkshir Mi 2013 5 beautiful nei 
Education on best mode! ) Swin G tics, 





1S 
Tennis. —Head-Mistres¢>, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


Se MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 


ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL tor the DAl GHUTLPERSof GENTLEMEN. 








connection with the Woodard 


es Is, irom £60 per annum. 
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1.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 











it -EREFORD SCHOOL (foun ded 1387 A.D. )—A PUBLIC 





SCHOOL siving preparation tor niversities, Army vavy, &c., with 
i Modern side. FOU RTEEN _ St HO L AR. >HI and E SUIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. Hi. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-M:z aster, Re v. W. C. COMPLON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Upping sham, under Edward Thring 


ao G. CHANCELLOR, M.A .. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos), 

late Fellow of Clare ( Can PREPARES PUPILS tor the 
UN SIVERS ITIES and all ‘PREL IMIS ARY E XAMD NATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickeuham, Midd . a Bne old house beautifully and healthily 
situated | onthe Thames. Excellent references. 


VYARIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLAKSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
olticers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


oe E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM; an 


entirely new and origin 11 method by a_ perfectly sLLF-CURED 
STAMMER Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 
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IAL COLLE GE 
BAY, SUFFOLK ’ 


COLON 
HOLLESLEY 


THE 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES, 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr, GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


- “se ai, 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limite 
| HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 9 





Hea-MistTesS....ccccscccsnevess Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediaval and Modern Languages Tripos), 





The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum: 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework ves 
Physical Exercises , 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connectiy 
with the School. = 

Prospectuses, &c., can he obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TE RM COMMENCES seal 9 18th. 

. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ee 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), Rr. 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Exarninations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WIN ‘TON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


T NIVERSITY OF EDINBURG 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIV ES SIX RESIDENT UNDER. 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.s.1.. Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Squa are, London. —fo see the rooms, and for terms, 
&e ap plication should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh, 


(COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIF TON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Roys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Publi 























¢ Schools and Navy, 
Terms ind Pre ‘ospec tus on ap rplic ition to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, MA., Oxon, 


kK ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SC SHOLAR- 
3 SHIPs.—TEN sCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on -DECEMBER Sth to 7th, 
Opeu to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2ist. Special Classes for 
AKMY, NAVY, &c., with no xtra Fee. Many successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Univers ities. &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
he alth record.—Head-Muaster, Rev. A. J. G ALPIN, M.A. 


if ‘OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.-—-ST. HILDEBURGHA'S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
Tloylake is one of the healthiest spots in Ens 
| protession for its bracing alr. 

ip il, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 












and, and is recommended 
A few VACANCIES for Autumn 








Te 2ES ILIA N—CLIFTON 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. ~ Pri: : Mrs. WHITE and 

LER. Head-Mistress: Miss BE. 1. By L ET¢ HI uly Margaret Hall, 

Ox 1 Is! Class Eng. Literature and Pliloingy, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus on Application. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE—FOREIGN N LAN. 
GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. LARLE,‘having had several years’ 


experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address. — Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent trom Rev. W. E: ARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 














ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror W OMEN, 
‘@ With Title of L.L.A 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECKUTARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


J] EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAM COMMON, SURREY. 
—Principals: Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT 
(Modern Languages Tripos, Car br ‘), (Successors to the Misses Buckland and 
Percival).—West Heath is a large Surrey mansion with grounds of 14 acres, 
including several tennis-courts and a hockey-tield. The School Curriculum is 
adaptel to meet the needs of elder giris who wish to devote their time to special 
subjects, as well as of those pupils whose parents desire them to receive a sound 
general e ducation or be prepared for a College career.—Prospectus and references 
on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


Big oy ey COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 
Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined tor a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabus of the commercial 

coursé, upply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, who has been 
two years in residence and is a Classical Scholar of his College, DESIRES 
2 POST as TUTOR or CLASSICAL COACH for the school vacation. —Apply, 
S. H. COWAN, Corpus, Camb. 


CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—The Board are 

about to appoint an ORGANISER OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
upon a sci ale of £250, rising by £5 annual increases to £300 per annum, together 
with £50 per annum tor travelling expenses. The duties of such officer will be to 
organis® ad supervise the work = the School Board for London in the subjects of 
instruction, Cookery, Ho usewiiery, and Laundrywork, under the new Code of the 
Board of Lducation. App! aie must apply on the proper torm, to be obtained 
at the He fice, anc d: must report any certilicates that they possess in connection 
with the teaching of Cookery. Housewifery, Lanndrywork, or Domestic Ecouomy, 
and any ether educational qualifications, including certificates of the Scicnce and 
Art Department. They should also state what has been their experien ¢ in Con- 
nection 1 the Supervision and T chi of Domestic Subjects.x— Applications 
nitist he sent in not later than August 25th, 1900, addressed to the CLERK OF 
THE BOARD, S« hool Beard tor London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., inarked 
outside ** Houseliold Management.’ 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
GOWER STREET, W.C 
Head-Master--J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. (late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge). 
MICH a: LMAS TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, September 17th. 
The Schoo! is carried on in strict accordance with the pr inciples laid down by 

























































uiumber of ra th and bevys rece sived, the latter as residents. Highest references. 
Address, Mr. E. GRIE! Goldington Rad, Bedford. 


the founders of University College anid is organised as a first-grade imodern and 
classical school.—For Prospectus apply at the office, Gower Street, W.C, 
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7 THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
: ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.R. 

IO WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
The ne Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Sir WILLIAM MacCORMAC, 

we 2 AVO he Governors’ Hall. 

fart, KOU NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
eRMBER viz. One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 

poh Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in 

parte y, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from the 
Daw), ” 

CIEE ships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
oe ral Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Sesser) Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
ev ediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 


i] Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
Al IS 
Club-rooms anc 








4 an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
nool Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 








Secretary. 
may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
aa irately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and -pecial arrangements are made 
f . students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

'4 Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
1) reir houses. 
A tooren and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the College Library on Monday, 
October Ist, Dr. GILBART SMITH in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 

j no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—i.e., for 
0 million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 
B 034: out-patients, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major operations, 2,508. 

“| PPOINTMENTS.— Owing to the enormous number of patients, more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
sixty qualifled appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, é&¢., appointed every three months. All are free to students of the 
College, Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
bp taral Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. Qualified 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and classrooms 
for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the new Clubs Union Rooms, are now in full uss. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 








Iub. 
= Metropolitan and other Railways have Stations close to the Hospital and 


oilege. 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 


J ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A VACANCY 
B WILL OCCUR at CHRISTMAS NEXT in the OFFICE of HEAD- 
STER to the Merchant Taylors’ School by the resignation of the Rev. 

r. baker. 

. {jl applications and copies of testimonials from candidates for that appointment 
(wo must have graduated in honours at either the University of Oxford or the 

versity of Cambridge, be in Holy Orders of the Church of England, or intend- 
ing to take them, without cure of souls, and shall not exceed 40 years of age on 
December 25th, 1900) must be sent to the CLERK OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, E.C., on or 
before Saturday, September 28th next. The duties will commence after the 
Christmas holidays. Any further information required and forms of applications 
may be obtained by application to the Clerk of the Company. 








MUITION.—Mr. MASON (Lond.), 26 years Master and 
Coach, RECEIVES OLD PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS and FOREIGN 

PUPILS for SPECIAL STUDIES. Terms monthly. Bracing air, delightful 

country, and easy access to seaside.—VICTORIA COLLEGE, DEREHAM. 


QCHOOL to SELL or LET.—A Medical man has in his 
hands large premises in Christchurch, adaptable for a Boys’ Day and 
Boarding School. No school near these premiscs, which have been used as a Boys’ 
School for a great number of years. Large kitchen garden, cricket field with 
pavilion, and asphalted playground. Principals only—WM. WATMOUGH, 












geon, Christchurch, Hants. 
peg lye SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of a HIGH CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS. Good English and 
van connection. Excellent opportunity.—‘* VAUD,” care of Hart's Adver- 
z Agency, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Po REQUIRED as RESIDENT or NON-RESIDENT 
Hig! 













MISTRESS in good school. Experienced. Good testin ls; Cambridge 

r Local Honours Certificate. English, Aritlmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 

sleuentary French, German, Latin.—* F.,” 3 Osberton Road, Lee, Kent 

Le genre (M.A., Cantab) of small inland prepara- 
tory school DESIRES PARTNERSHIP for SEPTEMBER in a School on 

South or South-East Coast. Can introduce present pupils with good connection.— 

Apply, by letter, to “ HEAD-MASTER,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

an! Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—CENTRAL 
NEGisTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 














JATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8yo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
aesired and particulars of requirements are given. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parenis and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Flome or Abroad.—A Statement of Kequirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


Te INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with ful! 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Lid.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'!'riform, London.” 
telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











To enswre insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later tham the first post on Friday. 





HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following donations :—Hazelmere Church Children’s Offertory, £9 188. 4d. ; Queen's 
College School, Harley Street, £19. 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight's change of 
air in 1899, All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Funds urgently needed for this summer’s work. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 


Fund. 





OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
i 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

‘here are some who advocate “moderate vivisection, properly conducted.” To 
these Mrs. MoNA CAIRD replies:—“ Would it, for instance, be considered 
‘moderate’ if the operator inoculated one eye of an animal with virus for some 
experimental purpose, and not the other? Or would it be ‘moderate vivisection’ 
to bake merely a paltry ten cats or so to death [Experiments by Dr. Lauder Brunton 
and Theodore Cash] in order tostudy the effects of a rise of temperature on theaction 
of the heart, when one might quite as easily have baked twenty cats? When the 
moderate person talks on this question in that balanced spirit....one feels that it 
would be a simple matter to make out a case for moderate and properly con- 
ducted murder, under careful supervision, or for properly restricted burglary, or 
for mitigated arson....The relatives of a murdered man would not be likely to be 
mollified if the murderer pleaded that, after all, this was only his third victim.”— 
See “ The Ethics of Vivisection,” by Mrs. Mona Caird, price 2d. 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris’s “County Seats,” 6 vois., 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 9s.) BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED :— 
Jesse’s “ Richard IIL,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843; Jackson's “ Paris,” 1878 ; 
Alice’s “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Moore’s “Alps,” 1864.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets,” 

53 vols., Pickering; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “Alpine 

Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeray’s 

“ Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30. 

Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects froin Sheffield Workhonse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in ‘“ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s, 3d., 28. 8d., 
4s, 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 























PALL MALL CLUB, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 





The CLUB being now installed in its NEW QUARTERS, the COMMITTEE 
PROPOSE TO ELECT SOME ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 

CANDIDATES desirous of inspecting the Premises can do so from 11a.m. to 
lp.m., and from 5p.m. to 7p.m., or if accompanied by a Member at any other 
time. ~ 

For TERMS of Subscription, &c., and further particulars, address to the 
SECRETARY, at the CLUB HOUSE, 12 ST. JAMES’s SQUARE, S.W. 


£16 16s. CRUISE, ST. PETERSBURG, 


STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN. 
£18 18s. 








CRUISE TO NORWAY AND 


THE NORTH CAPE. 
S.Y. ARGONADT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
Particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

Al A 14s—OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI.- 
> BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
lation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning vid Innsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE.—Particulars, SECRE- 
TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
RAILWAY BONDS 
TRAMWAY BONDS 




















yield 3 to 
yield 3 to 
yield 4 to 
yield 4 to 
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VAN OSS and CO., 

15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE 
or Funded Property or othe urities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITA REViXSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lan aster Pla: e, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 





INTERESTS in Landed 


r Se 








| eeueaiieeaen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS .,. ee oe ++ £37,000,000. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 


AUGUST, 1900. 
What IMPERIALISM MEANS. By J. H. Muirhead. 
THE ART OF Watts. By Arthur Symons. 
PEKING—AND AFTER. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 


AN INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CORNER. By J. D. Whelpley. 
By Andrew Lang. 
By John Holt ~ oe 


PAPERS OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
THE ARMAMENTS OF SEVEN NAVIES. 
SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OUR NAVAL eee MENTS IN THE OTHER HEMISPHERE. By: Sr ide C.R 


Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
A FEW FRENCH FACTS. 
THE DECREASE ‘OF THE SALMON. 
THE CRUX OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
FroM LADYSMITH TO STANDERTON. 


By Richard Davey. 


With Map. 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. By His Honour Judge O'Connor Morris. 


HAVE WE A POLICY IN CHINA ? 
By THE IONIAN SEA. Chaps. 9-12, 


By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


eee 


By Horace Hutchinson. 


By George Gissing. 
THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By William Poel. 


ee ee 


THE 


By H. A.B WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Garden.” 
Campbell. 


Roberts. 
SoME LESSONS OF 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





NOW READY.—In three stately quarto volumes, with Maps. 


FULHAM OUD AND NEW: 


Being an Exhaustive History of the Ancient Parish of Fulham. 


Profusely Llustrated. 


By CHAS. JAS. FERET, F.B.GS., 
td., 50 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


London : The LEADENHALL PRESS, L 


Three guineas. 


A few copies are reserved in sheets, and can be had interleaved for manuscript 


additions, bound in cloth, at £4 4s. 


London : 


M 
TuE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 
Author of “ Made in Germany.” 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
A CASE OF PATERNAL DESERTION. 
THE JUDICATURE ACTS AT WORK. 


Westminster Gazette. 





[aly 28, 1900. 
— 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

“ HAVING EYES, THEY SEE Not.” By an Englishman. 

THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
er- 


By Hon. Arthur Stanley 
By Ernest £, Willians, 
By Leslie Stephen. 


THE PIOUS PILGRIMAGE. By the Author of “Elizabeth and her Germay 


By A. Maurice Low. 
By Lord Newton. 


With Tables. By Rollo F, Grabay 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THE PRESS GANG. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Intelligence), 
Is THE BROAD CHURCH PARTY EXTINCT? 


By the Rey. Canon Page 


THE BOER WaR. By the Military Critic of the 


Price 2s. 6 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, | 37 1 Bedford Street, et, Strand, 





F.R.Hist.Soc. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 
BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIONS 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. By 


A New Series of Reproduc- The 


Gracious Permission of her Majesty the Queen. 


tions of 28 of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned Collection. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
LEATHAM, Misarden Park, Cirencester. The 
sevies includes fine Examples by Correggio, A. del Sarto, Guido keni, 
Ruysdael, Vandyck, Velasquez, Luini, Greuze, 


THE LATE MR. E. A. 


4. Direr, Murillo, Francia, 
Gainsborough, &c. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GALLERY). 


others. 


LONDON BOOK 


per anuum. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


241 Brompton Road, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN "BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY 

One Guinea per annum. | 
SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | és 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


| thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
List contains POPULAR WORKs in TRAVEL, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION; 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SPORT, HISTURY, 
also NEW and SURPLUS o)PIES 











Telegraphic Address: 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 


Specimen Number post-free. 


BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1018. AUGUST, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


How WE EscaPED FROM PRETORIA. (With Plan.) 
By Captain Haldane, D.S.O., 2nd Batt. Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A GLIMPSE OF ERIN: 
MORE ABOUT RETRIEVERS. 
Henry Smith, K.C.B. 

FRISCILLA HOBBES. By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

THE WARDEN OF THE MARCH. 

Lorp Jim: A SKETCH. By Joseph Conrad. 

THE ELDER BROTHER OF THE SHAH. By Wilfrid 
Sparroy. 

TUE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: IX.— 
The Cost of Rapidity—A Sneaking Foe—Woman’s 
Work—Doctors Disguised—Settling Down in 
Pretoria — A Tightening Coil— Capture of 
Bethlehem. 

DISTRACTED CHINa.—II. 

THEIR SIXTH SESSION. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


SORLEY Boys Town. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 





Just published. 
LOVE ISIN THE STOMACH 
NOT THE HEART. 
By JOHN M. DAGNALL. 
Its curious mystery how solved. 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY marian 





EMPLOYERS’ LIA Li ITY, 
insured against, and a BONDS granted 
rv 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, | 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


¢4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, 


Secretary. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal © 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINF, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with trom the constantly 

increasing number of customers 176 99 
it procures us in London and the ‘ 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


5 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 3-Bots. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increascd duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


|EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF -PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulary 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 





Incorporated 18380. 





ecccccce ee eee eee £1,500,00 
750,000 
3,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 
pg a, Reece cee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowegst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 











STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 187% 
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mr. H. G WELLS'S FINEST WORK 


LOVE & MR. LEWISHAM 


By H. G. Wells. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ It will be considered by many the 
most fascinating piece of work he has done.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ Mr. Wells's brilliant success...... 
We can think of few books with anything like the amount of enter- 
tainment to the square inch.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Wonderfully well doue; the de- 
scriptive pages are charming, the dialogue real and bright.” 





Literature says :—“ The handful of vivid human figures belong to 
a great extent to the world of South Kensington students, and 
into that often purposeless and sordid background, Mr. Wells 
weaves the poetry of life, and the beauty of human love.” 


Mr. BARBY PAIN (in the Morning Post) says :—“This is life as it 


really is.” 


LOVE & MR. LEWISHAM. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE INTRUDERS: a Novel. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST, 1900. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of * Mr. Smith,” &c¢. (Continued.) 
ENGLISH MIDSHIPMEN AND FRENCH PRISONS, 1807. By Eveline C. Godley. 
Et DoraDo. By May Kendall. 
Tie EVANGELIST. By Mary Penguin. 
A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES. By George A. B. Dewar. 
ly toe NAME OF A WoMAN. By Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of * By Right 
of Sword,” * A Dash for a Throne,” &c. (Continued. ) 
ATTHE SIGN OF THE Sutr. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





London : 
FAMINES IN INDIA. 


OPEN LETTERS TO LORD CURZON 


Assessments 





On Famines and Land 
zx Lndia, 


By R. C. DUTT, C.I.E. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


This work contains a history of Indian Famines from 1770 to 1909, chapters on 
Land Assessments, Famine Grant, Railways and Irrigation; and opinions of 
Lords Salisbury, Roberts, Northbrook, Ripon, Lansdowne, Cromer, Wolseley, 
and others on Indian Questions. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC. 





JUST PUBLISHED, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


PICTURES OF THE OLD FRENCH COURT: 


Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabean de Baviére, Anne de Bretagne. By CATHERINE 
A. BEARNE, Author of “The Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens.” 
Illustrated by Edward H. Bearne from Ancient Prints, Original Drawings, 
&c. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 








NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: England in 


pe ~ East. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR: being Sketches 


based on Personal Nursing Experiences at the Front. By Lady SyKgEs. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATHILDE BLIND. 


Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS,-and with an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D.,C.B. Green cloth, with Heliogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 








A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY IN RELATION TO 
THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. By Joux Pateice 





A SEQUEL TO “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


MY AFTERDREAM. By Jutian West. 
cloth, 6s. 

A continuation of the story told by the late Mr. Edward Bellamy in * Looking 
Backward.” While admiring the skill with which Mr. Bellamy unrolled befora 
them the arrangements prevailing in his ideal world, readers of bis book could not 
fail to see many objections to the adoption of the system he advocates. | Episodés, 
both ludicrous and pathetic, might reasonably be expected from the scheme, and 
of such * My Afterdream ” mainly consists. 


Crown 8vo, 





SKETCHES OF FAMOUS OXONIANS. 


MEMORIES OF SOME OXFORD PETS. 


FRIENDS. Cloth, 3s. net. 


By their 





AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR CLIMBERS. 


SCRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN GRAIANS 


(1878-1897). By GEORGE YELD, Editor of the A/pine Journa!. With 20 Illus- 
trations and a Map, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


ROBERT ORANGE: being a Continuation of 


the History of Robert Orange, M.P., and the Sequel to “The School for 
Saints.” By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, Author of “Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” &c. (Unwin’s “Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE MINISTER’S GUEST. 


SaiTH. (Unwin's “Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


“The book is one which stands out very clearly from the butk of fiction pub- 
lished in the last few months.”—Athenaum. 








By IsaBELLA 





A NEW VOLUME IN “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 


LITTLE INDABAS. About Blacks, Boers, 


and British. Sketches ot Natal anl Boer Life. By J. Mac. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL 


COUNTRY. A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By A. B. 
LLOYD. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir JoHN H. KENNaway, 
Bart., M.P. New Edition, with 146 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 6s. 





A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND 


CAMERA. By OLiver G. PIKE. Illustrated with 83 Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 





A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. By Aue 
DEW-SMITH, Author of “ Tom Tug and Others,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“Cannot fail to give very real pleasure to all who can appreciate clever and 
good writing.... Altogether a very pleasant, bright, and quietly clever volume.” 
. --Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ A decidedly readable volume.’—Outlook. 
“The work of a lively fancy and a very ready pen.”— Academy. 





BIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


ndemy 8vo, cloth, copiously Illustrated, price 78. 6d. 


COUTTS & CO., BANKERS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON : 


Being the Memeiss of a Family Distingulaped for its Public 
Services in England and _ Seotland > 
By RALP H RI (ec ARDSON, F.R.S.7.. F.S.A.Scot., 
Author « Life and Pictures of Genres Morland,” &¢, 
Mr. Richardson's ba is of ‘consid rable interest."-—Spectator. 
The work brings t bet re e reader the whole history of one of the mos 
mons of British familie history inter ‘persed with nteresting sketches and 
l OrOUs anecdot 
i fone of or 
g in England an 
One of the mos bentert aining books of 1900." Scottis» Life. 


NEW. “NOVELS. 


rown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS: 
By F. W. BAMFORD. 


| bea great treat to all who like stories of adventure. Th 





well as furl 
st and greates 
~ 


v ohin g houses, 








This volume wi 


hook abounds in thrilling Geser iption s, and it is inte eg 5 from the first page to 


is clear and lucid.”--Pristol Mercury. 
: In crown 8vo, clot i griceta. 
SOMERLEY $ Schoolboy and Undergraduate. 


By GILBERT SWIFT. 


the } ast. The writer's sty! 


A book tobe read through ata sitting. The Cambridge scenes are particularly 


well drawn.”— ergs rated London News. 
wn Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE 
IN IRELAND. 


By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D.. 


Author of “La Debanado; or, Scenes during the Franco-German War,” &c. 


“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly tn- 
ike himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque—a book c3)- 


teresting book—a book, ! 
culated to while away many a tedious hour, of good tendencies, and we wish it, asit 
deserves, a large circul nanda se oft readers.”-—Irish Ecclesiastica!, Gazette, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—In crown S8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, } 


JOHN MAVERELL : a Tale of the Riviera. 


“This novel is one of considerable merit, ree well written; the scenes and 
characters are cleverly conceived, and the episodes from the Franeo-German War 
are graphic descriptions of those stirring times. The story is remarkable for 
construction and minuteness of detail, and altogether it 1s a most enjoyable 
work.” — Public Opinion, 

Tn crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


BRUCE REYNE ELL, M.A. (Locum Tenens) ; 


Or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 
“ A spirited and earnest story of Lrish life and Irish disaffection to-day. Enter 
taining and brisk.”—Academ 
* The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest is 
thoroughly sustained.”—.\ cis. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 6? Pat ‘ernoster 1oster Row. London, E.C. 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS : 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 
With Illustrations, 








arge crown Avo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
6d. net. per vol. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST 
OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS 
HUNTING. By J. OrHo Pacer. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


Edited by Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


LISHED. 
By JOHN * 4 LI 





nibiect has hee n to produce aser! ies of Books which will be at once thorough! 
nd thoroughly efficient as Tourist Guides. 
yvn s sloth with Maps and many Illustrations. each 4s. 61. net. 
FIRST VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


HAMPSHIRE WITH JHE ISLE OF WIGHT. By 
b A. B. DI s. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. 

IMMEDIATELY. 

illustrated by 


SECOND VOLUME 
By W. A. Durr and others. 


LOVE. By Mavpr 


{1 About a Brighton Coach Office.” Crown av 





EGERTON KING, 
gilt Lop 


g the four stories collected under the title of 
J Phere in id) freshness, a quiet unassuming distinction 
bou > lady's style which, combined with the gifts of pathos and of keen 
Ose! 1 r ners r I altractive. 
Me two of the best short stories we have read for some time pasi 
are i volume.... They are excellently conceived and ren@ered. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITION OF 
SIENKIEWI1CZ'S GREAT NOVEL. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By HEyry« 


SLENKIEWICz. Translated trom the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. With 


Portrait and Maps, 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net per vol. 
aily Telegraph —* No one can rise trom a careful reading of these two brilliant 
ymes without feeling that, thanks to the consummate genius of Mr. Sienkiewic. 
ze can Claim aimost au intimate acquaintance with a remote and fascinating, but 
therto ‘dark’ century.... A most important contribution both to history and 
lia e. 
J. M. DENT and CO.. 29 and 20 Bedford Street, W.C. 


a Valuable record of the ris eand pro 
and its influence on bank- 


a Tale of Anglo-Indi an Life. 
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a 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO, LT, 


Popular 6s. Novels, 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY, 
MARY JOBNSToy 


‘| THE OLD DOMINION. Mary Jounsroy, 


JANICE MEREDITH. Pav LEIcester Popp, 
FATE THE FIDDLER. H. ©. 


NOW READY. 


.| THE CATACOMBS OF PARIs. 
By E. BERTHET. 


6s. 





MacIuware, 


A THRILLING TALE OF ADVENTURE IN PARIS DURING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


At ali the Libraries and Booksellers’, 


PROSLEMS OF THE FAR EAST, 
By THE VICEROY OF INDIA, 


Fully Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


M AF EK ING 
A DIARY OF THE SIEGE. 
By Major F. D. BAILLIE. 


Illustrated, 6s, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 








| Voi. V- JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 
A Quart nent ns — 
LIMITE 
Lady RANDOLPH “SPENC ER CHURCHILL. 
Small folio, bound in icuther, with a design in gold from an_ historic binding, 
Is. net per quarter 
LETTERS FROM A HOSPITAL SHIP, 
Ry Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 





ELOY OIG IP OREEY. &.cscssdecesaseseccaontte Sir ALFRED C. LYALL. K.U.B..G.0E 
| Federal Constitutions within 
| the Empire ............ .h. B. HALDANE, Q.C., M.P. 
| Robert Stewart, Vis count £ ‘astle- 
reagh vcsecaeeeeeee Lhe Marchianess of LONDONDERRY, 
The Logic of Events ; MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Also Contributions by 


Marcos B, Hoursa. 

W. H. MALLocK. 

[he Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, ML... 

The Hon. HARROLD PARSONS. 

The Countess of WARWICK. 

gravure Portr uits and other | Illus stations 

ECOND EDITION. — 


_AND A PALACE. 


5 and Hours in a Garden.” 


HAMILTON AIDE. 
Lord BURGACLERE. 
LIONEL CUstT. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT. 
Tony DAVIDSON, 
JULIEN GORDON. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
_With 4 Phote 





SEVEN GARDENS 
ae vle) Author ¢ Das 


=. nef. 


By E. V. B. (the Hon. 
With Illustrations, 
Illustrated, 


BIRDS OF MY PARISH. By E. Pou.arp. 


MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES ECHEROLLES. 


French by M. C. 


Side-Lights on 
BALFOUR. 

















Terror. Translated trom the 
Vieu Phe cravures, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
ALL ABOUT DOGS. A Book for Doggy People. By CHARLES 
ES ©. Dreeier, Exbibitor, and Judge. With 85 Full-page Lilustra 
ns Un mains nearly 70 Champions) drawn from life by R. H. Moore. 
1) ysvo, 78. $d. net. 
NEW FICTION 


FOURTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED 
THE C ARDINAL S SNUFF- BOX. By HENRY HARLAND, Author 
ymedies and Errors Grey Re ‘&c. Crown &vo, 6s. 
A NEW “BC YOK OF “SNOBS. —TAterature. 
THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G.S. Srreet. Author 
t ~The Autobiography of a Boy,’ “The Wise and the Wayward.” &. 
wn SVO, 3s. 6d, Second Ldiiwmn 


URSULA a Nov el. By K. Dovguas Kine, Author of ~The 
‘ wit ure Reade roi St. Mark's,” “ The Child Who Will Never Grow Old.” & 

THE RHODES SIANS: “ketches of English Life in South Aine 
iy SPRACEY CHAMBERS. Bound in Khaki, crown vo, 3s. 6d. 

Publisher, Vigo Street, London. W. 





JOHN LANE, 
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mR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH A FRONTISPIBCE.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


“CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE,” “THE BLAOK 
AUTHOR OF “OL DOUGLAS,” &0. 


—“In ‘Little Anna Mark’ Mr. Crockett is quite at his best, 
DAILY NBWS-— ing story of romantic adventure....Never once does his in- 
For this © sone dramatic incident succeeds another with lightning rapidity.” 
vention war A story which is highly romantic, and as realistic as could be de- 
WORLD” uiet humour of the author comes out pleasantly as a relief to the 
shee the scenes of danger and suffering, and his vivid pictures of the wild 


tenseness of fon through which he leads his readers will attract them 


and melancholy reg 
strongly. R.—“ Romantic adventure, especially in his own wuntry, is un- 

4 ly Mr. Crockett’s strong point....There is a good deal of vigorous writing 
arg not miss fire likeso much in modern ieroical stuff, and ‘ Little Anna 
that does iffieiently dashing and attractive heroine to fill the title-role with 


js a su ” 
_ “tltogether here is a good tale to read. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


of the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
A Legend, of the Broken Brigade, &e. 
UNCH. “‘The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pictures of one of the 
: jest parts of the world. In power, in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is 
pen pte theme. My Baronite, brought up on Fenimore Cooper, ruefully 
wml hat a stagey creature he was compared with Clive Phillipps-Wolley.” 
«SPECTATOR. —" Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is a poet as well as a sportsman ; he has a 
R... sense of the picturesque and the sinister, a happy knack of translating his 
im pressions into forcible and suggestive language, and a most artistic tonch in 
~ rtraiture of villains, whether of the pale or red skinned variety.” 
‘SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Here isan author with asense of a style, and astory- 
teller with a true eye for dramatic effect.. --Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley holds 
one breathless. Every little incident is a picture. The book must be read.” 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— As well done as anything we have seen for some 
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